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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Despatches and Letters of Lord Nelson. With 
Notes, by Sir N. H. Nicolas, G.C.M.G. Svo, 
Ist vol. pp. 504. London, H. Colburn. 

Born September 29, 1758,—in 1770 Horatio 
Nelson went to sea as a midshipman; in 1776 
was appointed acting, and in 1777 passed lieu- 
tenant of the royal navy; and the period from 
that date to the year 1794, i.e. about seventeen 
years, is illustrated by the correspondence con- 
tained in the present volume, the hero having 
advanced from his nineteenth to his thirty-sixth 
year. It is, therefore, a time of no ordinary 
interest; but we must preface our notice of it 
by referring in the first instance to the editor’s 
introductory statement and remarks. Well 
does he say on the subject, that “ England 
owes to him a name synonymous with victory, 
which, with almost talismanic power, inspires 
her sons in the day of battle with a confidence 
that insures success; and she is indebted to 
him for an example to ages yet unborn, of the 
most ardent loyalty, the most genuine patriot- 
ism, the most conscientious sense of duty to his 
sovereign and his country, and of the highest 
professional skill, combined with the most ge- 
nerous disposition, the kindest heart, and the 
noblest aspirations that ever graced a public 
man.” : 

Previous to speaking of his own performance, 

Sir Nicholas describes the works of his prede- 

cessors— Ist. In the Naval Chronicle; a va- 

luable contribution, 2d. Charnock’s Memoirs 
in 1802; seeming a hack business, in which the 
author, by way of improving his originals, mu- 
tilated and spoilt them. 3d. Harrison's Life, 
1806, written under the influence of Lady Ha- 
milton, anc with the view of enforcing her claims 
upon the Government, consequently one-sided 
and prejudiced. 4th. Joshua White’s Profes- 
sional Memoirs, 1806, with only two or three 
letters or facts worthy of mention. 5th. Orme’s 

Graphic History, like most merely show-publi- 

cations, destitute of merit. 6th. Churchill’s 

Life, 1808; a wretched compilation. 7th. The 

Life by Stanier Clarke and Dr. M‘Arthur, till 

now the standard in public opinion, but cha- 

racterised by Sir Nicholas as being as much in- 
jured by literary and other improvements on 
the materials in their hands, as even the pro- 
duction of Mr. Charnock himself: “ though 
they, like him (he observes) thereby disre- 
gatded the first principle of editorship, they are 
rarely open to the suspicion of having made the 
alterations from a worse motive than the desire 
to exhibit Nelson’s productions in what they 
considered a fitting epistolary state; as if a 
hero could never think, write, or speak natu- 
tally, but must always appear in full dress. Be 
the motive, however, what it might, the effect 
is, that no reliance can be placed on the literal 
fidelity of any one extract printed in their volu- 
minous work.” 8th. Southey’s little popular 
volume, 1813; an enlargement of his review of 
the preceding publications in the Quarterly. 

%h. The Life, by the Old Sailor, 1838; and, 

Sir N. says, “ the fullest collection of facts and 

anecdotes relating to Nelson yet given to the 

public,” 

Having disposed of these and the Letters to 








Lady Hamilton, 2 vols. 8vo, 1814, and pam- 
phlets and incidental papers in periodicals, the 
editor goes on to say :— 

“ But even if all those works had been as 
well executed as their several plans admitted, 
the biography of Nelson would still have been 
incomplete. The life-of a man is best de- 
scribed by himself—either formally, in those 
pieces of autobiography which are, perhaps, the 
most attractive of all compositions; or in the 
simple relation of his thoughts, conduct, and 
intentions, in letters designed for the perusal 
of those only to whom they were addressed. A 
series of letters is usually a journal of the wri- 
ter’s actions as well as of his feelings; and 
forms almost as complete a narrative of his ca- 
reer as a regular piece of autobiography. ‘The 
very design of the autobiographer, if he intend 
his work for publication, is scarcely consistent 
with an impartial exhibition of himself; and 
unless it be a diary actually written at the time, 
and not afterwards altered, it cannot have the 
freshness and reality of a letter to a near rela- 
tion or an intimate friend, conveying the im- 
pressions of the moment, and proceeding more 
from the heart than the head.” 

The justice of this reasoning no one will 
deny, and we rejoice that Sir Harris Nicolas 
has adopted the course it so unanswerably re- 
commends; and thereupon justifies the inser- 
tion of letters apparently of little consequence 
in the early career of an individual, whose glo- 
rious after-life reflects an interest upon even 
the slight and trifling indications of his feelings, 
character, and genius. The thirst for military 
fame and unlimited devotedness to the service 
of his country, gleam through the most boyish 
of these notes and letters; and the editor, as he 
tells us, has thus been enabled to print with 
strict fidelity every document which “ fell into 
his hands (except those addressed to the object 
of a passion as romantic as it was criminal), ex- 
tending over the whole period of the profes- 
sional life of a man of ardent and irritable 
temperament, written under every variety of 
circumstances, and upon every conceivable sub- 
ject, with no other suppressions than of three 
or four lines of postscripts relating to private 
expenses, and no other alterations than the 
occasional correction of a loose orthography, 
which would have uselessly disfigured the page 
and annoyed the reader.” 

We need not trouble our readers with the 
account of the quarters whence the editor ob- 
tained his data, nor where he was denied: the 
former were chiefly supplied by the Admiralty, 
State-paper office, the Locker family, and Hood 
papers; and the latter refused by the widows of 
Dr. Clarke and Dr. M‘Arthur. An excellently 
arranged and leading analysis is prefixed to the 
volume, and the notes and references by Sir 
H. N. are such as might be expected from his 
professional habits, diligence, and ability. 

Our general observations necessarily apply to 





* The editor has not noticed a work which threw 
considerable light upon several of the most interest- 
ing circumstances in Nelson’s life, and which may 
have escaped his attention. We allude to the Recol- 
lections of the Life of the Rev. Dr. Scott, his chaplain, 
published in 1842, and immediately reviewed, with 
— in the Lit. Gaz. for the 18th of June in 
that year. See Lit. Gaz. No, 1326. 


the entire work, though we have only its com- 
mencement before us; and such being the case, 
our particular selections can only afford a very 
inadequate and partial idea of even the single 
volume. We copy the following, however, al- 
most hap-hazard, with merely an eye to some 
trait of character [and we pass over the auto- 
biographical sketch reprinted from Clarke and 
M‘Arthur]. Having returned from the West 
India station at the end of 1781, Nelson, then 
a post-captain, was put on half-pay; butin Au- 
gust appointed to the Albemarle of 28 guns, in 
which he sailed to the North Sea, Quebec, and 
Newfoundland, New York, the West Indies, 
&c. till paid off in July 1783; when he resided 
in France for a while to acquire the language, 
and was afterwards employed in the Boreas, 
another 28, till the end of 1787, during which 
time he saw much and various service. To this 
period the following belong :— 
“ To the Rev. Mr. Nelson, Burnham. 
(Autograph, in the Nelson papers.} 
Albemarle, Yarmouth Roads, Vec. 18:n, 1781. 

‘* My dear brother,—I arrived here yesterday 
in my way to the Downs, but the wind has de- 
tained me here. I suppose our father is gone 
to Bath before this. I hope you have had a 
pleasant autumn, and plenty of game. Mr. 
Bracey I saw here yesterday; he tells me 
Charles Boyles is in Norfolk; pray remember 
me kindly to him; I wish much to meet him. 
I hope you have lost all ideas of going to sea; 
for the more I see of chaplains of men-of-war, 
the more I dread seeing my brother in such a 
disagreeable station of life.—Adieu, dear bro- 
ther, and believe me to be your aflectionate 
brother, Horatio NELSON. 

“Love to Muu. I suppose all the Wells’ 
house is flown.” 

To the same, Feb. 8, 1782:— 

“ Whatever may be the opinion of the Wells 
people respecting Captain Gardner’s behaviour 
in the matter of his lieutenants quitting his 
ship, I will answer he was right. There is not 
a better officer or more of a gentleman this day 
in the service. I am much afraid poor Charles 
will wait a long while with Mr. R before 
he gets promotion ; for he is a great liar. Sir 
Richard Bickerton, with the East India fleet, 
sailed yesterday afternoon, with six sail of the 
line, for India, and three sail of the line and 
two fifties to go part of the way with them. 
The West India fleet is not yet ready: they 
will sail Saturday or Sunday if the wind is fair. 
I wish I could congratulate you upon a rectory 
instead of a vicarage: it is rather awkward 
wishing the poor man dead; but we all rise by 
deaths. I got my rank by a shot killing a post- 
captain; and I most sincerely hope I shall, 
when I go, go out of [the] world the same way: 
then we go all in the line of our profession—a 
parson praying, a captain fighting. I suppose 
you are returned from Hilborough before this, 
and taken Miss Ellen and the living. As Miss 
Bec takes so much notice of my respect to her, 
tell her I think myself honoured by being in 
her favour. Love to Mrs. Bolton and Mun, 
not forgetting little Kate.” 

“ To William Locker, Esq. 


(Autograph, in the Loeker papers.) 
Albemarle, off Cape Tiberoon, Feb. 25, 1783. 








* * * * ‘ We are allinthe dark in this 
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part of the world whether it is peace or war. 
If [should capture any thing this cruise, I have 
made Hanbury and Shaw my agents. Many 
inquiries were made after you at Jamaica by 
people of all ranks and colour. Captain Rey- 
nolds, I think, told me he had heard from you 
lately, and that you were in good health, which, 
be assured, gave me great pleasure. The fleet 
fell in with Charles Pole; but I was in chase, 
and could not see him. I had a letter from 
him ten days ago, by a ship who parted from 
his squadron; for he is quite a commodore 
here. He has been pretty successful since he 
came upon this station; and will be very much 
so, if a neutral, which he sent in, is given to 
him. She is condemned in Jamaica; but they 
have appealed: and in England we are afraid 
of the cursed neutral flag. My situation in 
Lord Hood's fleet must be in the highest de- 
gree flattering to any young man. He treats 
me as if I was his son; and will, I am con- 
vinced, give me any thing I can ask of him: 
nor is my situation with Prince William less 
flattering. Lord Hood was so kind as to tell 
him (indeed, I cannot make use of expressions 
strong enough to describe what I felt), that if 
he wished to ask questions relative to naval 
tactics, I could give him as much information 
as any officer in the fleet. He will be, I am 
certain, an ornament to our service. He isa 
seaman, which you could hardly suppose. Every 
other qualification you may expect from him. 
But he will be a disciplinarian, and a strong 
one: he says he is determined every person 
shall serve his time before they shall be pro- 
vided for, as he is obliged to serve his. A vast 
deal of notice has been taken of him at Ja- 
maica: he has been addressed by the Council ; 
and the House of Assembly were to address 
him the day after I sailed. He has his levees 


at Spanish Town: they are all highly delighted 
with him. With the best temper, and great 
good sense, he cannot fail of being pleasing to 


every one. But I must say God bless you; for 
the Endymion’s boat is just coming on board, 
who is convoy to the packet: they sailed seven 
days before us, from Port Royal. You will re- 
member me kindly to all my acquaintance and 
friends that you meet with. Farewell, my good 
sir, and assure yourself I am, and always shall 
be, your most affectionate friend and servant, 
Horatio NEtson. 

“Tf I get safe back to Port Royal (which is 
a matter of great doubt to me), I shall get a 
cask of the best rum on board for you when 
you write, which I hope will have been long 
before you receive this.” 

“ To Hercules Ross, Esq. 
{Copy, in the Nelson Papers. Mr. Ross had been a 
merchant at Kingston, in Jamaica.] 

* T have closed the war without a fortune; 
but I trust, and, from the attention that has 
been paid to me, believe that there is not a 
speck in my character. True honour, I hope, 
predominates in my mind far above riches.” 

Here comes a picture to contrast with our 
railroad-days and intercoyrse with France :— 

“ To William Locker, Esq. 
[{Autograph, in the Locker papers.] 
St. Omer, Nov. 2, 1783. 

“ My dear sir, —Our travels since we left 
you have been extended to a much greater 
length than I apprehended; but I must do 
Captain Mac the justice to say it was all my 
doings, and in a great measure against his ad- 
vice; but experience bought is the best; and 
all mine I have paid pretty dearly for. We 
dined at Canterbury the day we parted from 

u, and called at Captain Sandys’ house ; but 

was just gone out to dinner in the country, 





therefore we did not see him. We slept at 
Dover, and next morning at seven o’clock put 
to sea with a fine north-west wind, and at half- 
past ten we were safe at breakfast in Monsieur 
Grandsire’s house at Calais. His mother kept 
it when Hogarth wrote his ‘ Gate of Calais.’ 
Sterne’s ‘ Sentimental Journey’ is the best de- 
scription I can give of our tour. Mac advised 
me to go first to St. Omer, as he had experi- 
enced the difficulty of attempting to fix in any 
place where there are no English. After din- 
ner we set off, intended for Montreuil, sixty 
miles from Calais: they told us we travelled 
en poste, but I am sure we did not get on more 
than four miles an hour. I was highly diverted 
with looking what a curious figure the posti- 
lions in their jack-boots, and their rats of 
horses, made together. Their chaises have no 
springs, and the roads generally paved like 
London streets; therefore you’ will naturally 
suppose we were pretty well shook together by 
the time we had travelled two posts and a half, 
which is fifteen miles, to Marquise. Here we 
[were] shewn into an inn—they called it—I 
should have called it a pigstye: we were shewn 
into a room with two straw beds, and, with 
great difficulty, they mustered up clean sheets, 
and gave us two pigeons for supper, upon a 
dirty cloth, and wooden-handled knives. Oh, 
what a transition from happy England |” 

At Montreuil he continues :— We wished 
much to have fixed, but neither good lodgings 
or masters could be had here; for there are no 
middling class of people: sixty noblemen’s 
families lived in the town, who owned the vast 
plain round it, and the rest very poor indeed. 
This is the finest country for game that ever 
was: partridges twopence halfpenny a couple, 
pheasants and woodcocks in proportion, and, 
in short, every species of poultry. We dined, 
supped, lay, and breakfasted next day, Satur- 
day: then we proceeded on our tour, leaving 
Montreuil, you will suppose, with great regret. 
We reached Abbeville at eight o’clock; but, 
unluckily for us, two Englishmen, one of whom 
called himself Lord Kingsland, I can hardly 
suppose it to be him, and a Mr. Bullock, de- 
camped at three o’clock that afternoon in debt 
to every shopkeeper in the place. These gen- 
tlemen kept elegant houses, horses, &c. We 
found the town in an uproar; and as no mas- 
ters could be had at this place that could speak 
a word of English, and that all masters that 
could speak English grammatically attend at 
the places that are frequented by the English, 
which is, St. Omer, Lisle, Dunkirk, and Bou- 
logne, to the northward of Paris, and as I had 
no intention of travelling to the south of France, 
till the spring at any rate,—I determined, with 
Mac’s advice, to steer for St. Omer, where we 
arrived last Tuesday ; and I own I was surprised 
to find that, instead of a dirty, nasty town, which 
I had always heard it represented, to find a 
large city, well paved, good streets, and well 
lighted. We lodge in a pleasant French family, 
and have our dinners sent from a éraiteur’s. 
There are two very agreeable young ladies, 
daughters, who honour us with their company 
pretty often: one always makes our breakfast, 
and the other our tea, and play a game at cards 
in an evening. Therefore I must learn French, 
if ’tis only for the pleasure of talking to them ; 
for they do not speak a word of English.” 

In a second letter of Nov. 26 he writes :— 

“ The French goes on but slowly; but pa- 
tience, of which you know I have not much, 
and perseverance will, I hope, make me master 
of it. Here are two navy captains, Ball and 
Shepard, at this place, but we do not visit; they 
are very fine gentlemen with epaulettes: you 





may suppose I hold them a little cheap for py. 
ting on any part ofa Frenchman’s uniform,” 

At this time his sister, Anne. died; and his 
feelings on the occasion are very naturally ex. 
pressed :— 

“ To the Rev. Mr. W. Nelson, Burnham, 
{Autograph, in the Nelson papers.] 
St. Omer, December 4th, 1783, 

“ My dear brother,—Yours I received a few 
days ago, and am exceedingly happy to. hear of 
your preferment, as it will make you an inde. 
pendent man, and also give ease to our: good 
father. Fortune, you see, now favours us when 
we least expect it; but 1 hope this will not 
hinder the Walpoles giving you something, if 
it should be in their power. I have not heard 
from our father since our melancholy loss. My 
fears from that account are great... Mr. Suck- 
ling wrote me the account of that shocking 
event the 20th of last month. My surprise and 
grief upon the occasion are, you will suppose, 
more to be felt than described. What is to 
become of poor Kate? Although I am very 
fond of Mrs. Bolton, yet I own I should not 
like to see Kate fixed in a Wells’ society. For 
God’s sake, write what you have heard of our 
father. I am in astonishment at not having 
heard from him, or of him by Mr. Suckling. If 
such an event was to take place,—for with his 
delicate constitution I do not think it unlikely, 
—I shall immediately come to England, and 
most probably fix in some place that might be 
most for poor Kitty’s advantage. My small 
income shall always be at her service, and she 
shall never want a protector and a sincere 
friend while I exist. But I will quit the sub- 
ject. The occasion of my fears will, I hope in 
God, soon be removed, by a letter from Mr. 
Suckling or my father. St, Omer increases 
much upon me ; and I am as happy as I can be, 
separated from my native country. My heart 
is quite secured against the French beauties: 
I almost wish I could say as much for an En- 
glish young lady, the daughter of a clergyman, 
with whom I am just going to dine and spend 
the day. She has such accomplishments, that, 
had I a million of money, I am sure I should 
at this moment make her an offer of them: my 
income at present is by far too small to think 
of marriage, and she has no fortune,” 

From this attraction he was soon called to 
command the Boreas; and the following, with 
which we for the present nearly conclude, is of 
a widely different tone :— 

* To William Locker, Esq. 
(Autograph, in the Locker papers.] 
Portsmouth, April 21st, 1784. 

‘© My dear sir,—Since I parted from ‘you, I 
have encountered many disagreeable adven- 
tures. The day after [ left you, we sailed at 
daylight, just after high-water. The d—d 
pilot—it makes mé swear to think of it—ran 
the ship aground, where.she lay-with-so little 
water, that the people could walk round her 
till next high-water. That night and part of 
the next day we lay below the Nore, ‘with a 
hard gale of wind and. snow; Tuesday I got 
into the Downs; on Wednesday I got into a 
quarrel with a Dutch Indiaman, who had Eng- 
lishmen on board, which we settled after some 
difficulty. The Dutchman has made a com- 
plaint against me;,but the Admiralty fortu- 
nately have approved my conduct in the busi- 
ness, a thing they are not very guilty of, where 
there is a likelihood of a scrape. .And yester- 
day, to complete me, I was riding a blackguard 
horse that ran away with me, at Common, car- 
ried me round all the works into Portsmouth 
by the London gates, through the town, out at 
the gate that leads to Common, where there 
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was a2 waggon in the road, which is so very 
narrow, that a horse could barely pass. To 
save my legs, and perhaps my life, I was obliged 
to throw myself from the horse, which I did 
with great agility; but unluckily upon hard 
stones, which has hurt my back and my leg, but 
done no other mischief. It was a thousand to 
one that I had not been killed. To crown all, 
ayoung girl was riding with me; her horse ran 
away with mine ;' but most fortunately a gallant 
young man ‘seized her horse’s bridle a moment 
before I dismounted, and saved her from the 
destruction which she could not have avoided.” 

Some professional points of consideration at 
this date, about the right of a civil commis- 
sioner to’ hoist a pennant, and American traders 
to pretend distress, and thus obtain access with 
their cargoes to our West India islands, afford 
Captain Nelson a good deal of activity; and we 
might mote, that his health was never of a 
robust kind; but though he will not allow her 
husband to hoist a superior flag, he writes of 
Mrs. Moutray with great enthusiasm :— 

“This country appears now intolerable, my 
dear friend-[Mrs, Moutray] being absent. It 
is barren indeed ; not all the Rosys can give a 
spark of joy to me. English Harbour I hate 
the sight’ of, and Windsor I detest. I went 
once up the hill to look at the spot where I 
spent more happy days than in any one spot in 
the world. E’en the trees drooped their heads, 
and the tamarind-tree died: all was melan- 
choly; the road is covered with thistles—let 
them grow, I shall never pull one of them up. 
By this time I hope she is safe in Old England. 
Heaven’s choicest blessing go with her !” 





The Despatches of the Field-Marshal the Duke of 
Wellington, By Colonel Gurwood. Vol, III. 
London, Parker, Furnival, and Parker. 

Havina, by some oversight, missed the second 

volume of this invaluable publication, which 

will be read as long as Cesar’s Commentaries, 
we have a sort of , aes Oo duty to perform in 
noticing its successor. And it is indeed inter- 
esting, and relating to a very interesting epoch. 

It introduces the hero of Assaye to the field of 

Europe in 1805; and he received the thanks of 

parliament for his distinguished services in the 

taking of Copenhagen. But as yet there was 
no scope for his mighty military genius, till, in 

1808, the Peninsula opened the path for his 

glorious achievements. From Vimeiro to Tou- 

louse, it now becomes the bright task of these 
volumes to lead us; and the present informs 
us of the prodigious difficulties which beset the 

earlier portion of his career (to April 1810), 

and the wonderful foresight and sagacity with 

which the general attended to every detail, and 

provided against every contingency. It is a 

noble exhibition of the mind of man. 








The Attaché ; or Sam Slick in England. By the 
Author of the “Clockmaker,” &c. 2 vols. 
R. Bentley. 

“Seconp and last series,” says the title-page ; 

but we trust'we are not so to part with our 

equally saga¢ious and humorous friend Sam 

Slick, who, itideed, more than half promises 

“Sketches Of Colonial Life” at the close of 

these volumes.’ So universally is his genius 

known to the public, we may well spare our- 
selves the trouble’ of introduction in the pre- 
sent instarice, and Sliall only remark, that there 
israther a larger share of serious matter than 
in the preceding publications, and also of prac- 
tical reflections a the important subject 

our Transatlantic ‘colonies and colonists. 
hough interspersed among comic scenes and 





stories, these are not the less deserving of 
grave attention; and with the able and ener- 
getic head now presiding over that department 
of government, it is to be hoped that Mr. Ha- 
liburton’s representations and suggestions will 
not be suffered to pass unheeded away. But 
our business lies more with the entertaining 
and literary than with the political portions of 
his writings; and we shall only ask our rea- 
ders to accompany us in a cursory ramble 
among these pleasant places, which provoke a 
smile or a laugh, or furnish a theme for natu- 
ral thoughtfulness on social circumstances and 
characteristics, set in an original manner be- 
fore us. 

In the offset we find the Attaché has, within 
a quarter of a year of diplomatic life while in- 
vited to mix in the highest circles, become an 
exquisite. 

“He wore a dress-coat and pantaloons, a 
gaudy-figured silk waistcoat, black satin stock, 
and Parisian hat. A large diamond brooch 
decorated his bosom, and a heavy gold chain, 
suspended over his waistcoat, secured his 
watch; while one of very delicate texture and 
exquisite workmanship supported an eye-glass. 
To complete the metamorphos, he had culti- 
vated a very military moustache, and an im- 
perial of the most approved size finished the 
picture. I was astonished and grieved beyond 
measure to find that three short months had 
effected such a total change in- him. He had 
set up for a man of fashion, and in his failure 
had made himself what he in his happier days 
would have called ‘a caution to sinners.’ His 
plain unpretending attire, frank rough man- 
ners, and sound practical good sense, had here- 
tofore always disarmed criticism, and rendered 
his peculiarities, if not attractive, at least in- 
offensive and amusing, inasmuch as altogether 
they constituted a very original and a very 
striking character. He had now rendered him- 
self ridiculous. It is impossible to express the 
pain with which I contemplated this awkward, 
over-dressed, vulgar caricature; and the diffi- 
culty with which I recognised my old friend 
the Clockmaker in dandy Slick. Dress, how- 
ever, can be put on or laid aside with ease, 
but fortunately a man’s train of thinking is not 
so readily changed. It was a source of great 
satisfaction to me, therefore, to find, as soon 
as he began to converse, that, with the excep- 
tion of a very great increase of personal vanity, 
he was still himself.” 

That he was so the sequel abundantly proves, 
for there is no decline in his novelty of idea 
and nationality of expression in these pages. 
The first subject upon which he displays his 
talent is one of infinite consequence, and often 
discussed, but not exactly in Sam’s way; and 
we therefore feel inclined to copy (but shall 
reserve) parts of his observations on Boarding- 
School Education. 

To variegate his narration, our author fetches 
from America Col. Slick, the father of Sam, 
and almost, if not, the last of the heroes of 
Bunker’s Hill. He is a capital character; and 
his interview with the Duke of Wellington, 
among other exploits, a rich bit of fun. His 
comparison of Bunker’s Hill with Waterloo, 
giving of course the palm to the former, is a 
most amusing piece of satire, not merely on 
these events, but on human nature always ex- 
alting itself and its deeds above the rest of the 
world, Towards the end of the conversation at 
Apsley House, into which the colonel has made 
his way by sending in his name as “ Lieutenant- 
Colonel Slick, one of the Bunker Hill heroes,’ 
we read as follows: ‘** Well, well,’ sais I, ‘ only 
think, that I, a hero of Bunker Hill, should 





have lived to see the hero of Waterloo. I wish 
you would shake hands along with me, gineral, 
it will be somethin’ to brag of, I can tell you; 
it will shew our folks you have forgiven us.’ 
‘ Forgiven you?’ said he, lookin’ puzzled. ‘Yes,’ 
says I, ‘ forgiven us for the almighty everlastin’ 
whippin’ we give you in the revolutionary 
war.’ ‘Oh!’ said he, smilin’ again, ‘now [ 
understand—oh! quite forgiven, Ll assure you,’ 
sais he, ‘quite.’ ‘ That’s noble,’ sais I, ‘none 
but a brave man forgives—a coward, gineral, 
never does; a brave man knows no fear, and is 
above all revenge. That’s very noble of you, 
it shews the great man and the hero. It was 
a tremendous fight that, at Bunker Hill. We 
allowed the British to come on till we seed the 
whites of their eyes, and then we let ’em have 
it. Heaven and airth! what capers the first 
rank cut, jumpin’, rearin’, plungin’, staggerin’, 
fallin’ ; then, afore they formed afresh, we laid 
it into ’em agin and agin, till they lay in win- 
rows like. P’raps nothin’ was ever seen done so 
beautif:il in this blessed world of our’n. There 
was a doctor from Boston commanded us, and 
he was unfortunately killed there. Tho’ it’s 
an ill wind that dont blow somebody good ; if 
the doctor hadn't got his flint fixed there, p’raps 
you’d never a-heerd of Washington. But I 
needn’t tell you, in course you know all about 
Bunker Hill; every one has heerd tell of that 
sacred spot.’ ‘Bunker Hill! Bunker Hill!’ 
sais the gineral, pertendin’ to roll up his 
eyes— Bunker Hill 7—1 think I have—where 
is it?’ ‘Where is it, eh?’ sais J. *So you 
never heerd tell of Bunker Hill, eh? and p’raps 
you never heerd tell of Lexington, nother ?’ 
‘ Why,’ sais he, ‘to tell you the truth, Colonel 
Slick, the life I have led has been one of such 
activity, I have had no time to look into a 
lexicon since I give up schoolin’, and my 
Greek is rather rusty I confess.” ‘ Why, dam- 
nation! man,’ sais I, ‘ Lexington aint in any 
of them Greek republics at all, but in our own 
everlastin’ almighty one.’ ‘ P’raps you mean 
Vinegar Hill,’ sais he, ‘where the rebels fought, 
in Ireland? It is near Inniscorthy.’ ‘ Vinegar 
devil,’ sais I, for I began to get wrathy for to 
come for to go for to pertend that way. ‘I 
don’t wonder it is sour to you, and the vinegar 
has niade your memory a little mothery. No; 
it aint in Ireland at all, but in Massachusetts, 
near Boston.’ ‘Oh, I beg your pardon,’ he 
sais; ‘oh, yes! Ido recollect now; oh, yes! 
the Americans fought well there, very well 
indeed.’ ‘Well, sir,’ sais I, ‘I was at that 
great and glorious battle; I am near about the 
sole survivor,—the only one to tell the tale. I 
am the only man, I guess, that can say,—I[ 
have seed Waterloo and Bunker’s Hill —Wel- 
lington and Washington. (I put them two 
forrard first, tho’ our’n was first in time and 
first in renown, for true politeness always says 
to the stranger, after you, sir, is manners. ) 
And I count it a great privilege too, I do in- 
deed, gineral. I heerd of you afore I come 
here, I can tell you; your name is well known 
to Slickville, I assure you.’ ‘Oh, I feel quite 
flattered !’ said Duke. ‘Sam has made you 
known, I can assure you.’ ‘ Indeed,’ sais he, 
smilin’, (there aint nothin’ ferocious about that 
man, I can tell you), ‘I am very much indebted 
to your son.’ He did, upon my soul, them 
were his very words, ‘I am much indebted to 
your son.’ I hope I may be darned to darna- 
tion if he didn’t, ‘very much indebted,’ he said. 
‘Not at all,’ sais I, “Sam would do that, and 
twice as much for you any day.’”” 

A morsel of Sam’s first sweethearting seems 
almost as perilous as Bunker’s Hill; and, for 
a change, we copy one of its single combats 
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with: Lucy, a» matchless: sample of American 
health andibeauty.« >» ‘ 

“Well (Sam tells us, concluding a story 
about, Lucy and he going to shoot wild ducks 
together), next mornin’, arter this talk, jist as 
I was ready to start away, down comes Lucy to 
the keepin’-room, with both arms behind her 
head _a-fixin’ of the hooks and eyes. ‘ Man 
alive,’ sais she, ‘are you here yet, I thought 
you, was off gunnin’ an hour ago; who'd a 
thought you was here?’ ‘ Gunnin’?’ says I, 
‘ Lucy, my. gunnin’ is over, I shan’t go no 
more now, I shall go home; I agree with you; 
shiverin’ alone under a wet bush for hours is 
no fun; but if Lucy was there’—‘ Get out,’ 
sais she, ‘ don’t talk nonsense, Sam, and just 
fasten the upper hook and eye of my frock, 
will you?’ She turned, round her back to me. 
Well, I took the hook in one hand and the 
eye in the other; but airth and seas! my eyes 
fairly snapped agin; I never see such a neck 
since I was raised. » It\sprung right out o’ the 


breast and shoulder, full and round. and then, 


tapered up to the head like.a swan’s, and the 
complexion would beat the most delicate white 
and red rose that ever was seen. Lick, it 
made me all eyes! _I:jist stood stock still, I 
couldn’t move a finger if I was to die for it. 
‘ What ails you, Sam,’ sais she, ‘that you don’t 
hook it?’ ‘ Why,’ sais I, ‘Lucy dear, my 
fingers is all thumbs, that’s a fact, I can’t 
handle such little things as fast as you can.’ 
‘ Well, come,’ sais she, ‘ make haste, that’s a 
dear, mother will be a-comin’ directly ;’ and at 
last I shot too both my eyes, and fastened it; 
and’ when I had done, sais I, ‘There is one 
thing I must say, Lucy.’ ‘ What’s that?’ sais 
she. ‘That you may stump all Connecticut 
to’shew such an angeliferous neck as you have 
—lI never saw the beat of it in all my born 
days—its the most’—‘ And you may stump the 
state, too,’ sais she, ‘ to produce such another 
bold, forward, impedent, onmannerly, tongue 
as you have—so there now—so get along with 
you.’ ” 

The repetition of the same manceuvre is re- 
Jated with equal unction; but we must on to a 
sadder theme. 

The second volume begins with a notice of 
Campbell’s funeral in Westminster Abbey, upon 
which there are such pithy as well as pathetic 
touches, that we must devote a space to their 
diffusion. 


“ They are (Sam observes) a curious people 
is the English; they are like Deacon Flint,— 
he never could see the pint ofa good thing till 


it was too late, Sometimes arter dinner he’d 
bust out a larfin’ like anything, for all the 
world as if he was a born fool, seemin’ly at 
nothin’, and I’d say, ‘ why, Deacon, what mag- 
got’s bit you now?’ ‘I was larfin’, he'd say, 
‘ at that joke of your’n this mornin’; I didn’t 
take jist then, but I see it now.’ ‘ Me?’ sais I, 
‘ why, what did I say, it's so long ago I for- 
get?’ ‘ Why,’ sais he, ‘don’t you mind we 
was.a-talkin’ of them two pirates the jury found 
not. guilty; and the court turned loose on the 
town; you: said’ it was all right, for they was 
loose characters;, Oh! I see it now, it was rael 
jam that.’ * Oh!’ sais: I, not overly pleased 
nother, for: a joke, like. an egg, is never no 
good ’xcept. it's ‘frésh laid—is it? Well, the 
English are tike':the old deacon; they don’t 
‘\see a:man's merit till he's dead, and then 
they wake! up: abbiof a sudden :and say, ‘Oh! 
‘owe tmust) honoer!:this ofeller’s: skeleton;’ and 
Peel, and) Broughatsandoall the) dons; go-and 
2 » pallebearers: to: it; Standover shis yrave, 
vd )sentimental;:and cattitadiniseia few; ‘and 
when I say to.’em, you hadh'tiought to have 


laid. him right. a’top’ of old Dr. Johnson—for 
he hated Scotchmen.so, like, old Scratch; if he 
was to find it out, he’dikick straight up on eend, 
and throw him off; they wont larf, but give me 
a look, as much as to say, Westminster Abbey 
aint no place to joke in. Jist as if it warn’t a 
most beautiful joke to see these men, who 
could have done ever so much for the poet in 
his lifetime, when it could have done him good 
—but who never even so much as held out a 
finger to him, except in a little matter not 
worth havin’*—now he is dead, start up all at 
once and patronise his body and bones, when it 
can’t do him one mossel of good. Oh! they are 
like Deacon Flint, they understand when it’s 
too late. Poor old Tom Campbell, there was 
some pleasures of hope that he never sot down 
in his book, I know. He hoped—as he had 
charmed and delighted the nation, and given 
’em another ondyin’ name to add to their list 
of poets, to crack and to brag of—he’d a had a 
recompense at least in. some government-ap- 
pointment that would have cheered and soothed 
his old age, and he was disappinted, that’s all; 
and that’s the pleasures of hope, squire, eh? 
He hoped that fame, which he bad in his life, 
would have done him some good in his life— 
didn’t he? Well, he lived on that hope till he 
died, and that didn’t disappint him; for how 
can a feller say he is disappinted by a thing he 
has lived on all his days? and that’s the plea- 
sures of hope. He hoped, in course, Peel 
would be a patron of poets; and so he is, he 
acts as a pall-bearer, ’cause as soon as the pall 
is over him, he'd never bother him nor any 
other minister no more. Oh! ‘Hope told a 
flatterin’ tale ;’ but all flatterers are liars. Peel 
has a princely fortune, and a princely patron- 
age, and is a prince of a feller; but there is an 
old sayin’, ‘Put not your trustin princes.’ * 
* © — Ah! poor Campbell! he was a poet, 
a good poet, a beautiful poet! He know’d all 
about the world of imagination, and the realms 
of fancy; but he didn’t know nothin’ at all 
about this world of our’n, or of the realm of 
England, or he never would have talked of the 
‘ Pleasures of Hope’ for an author. Lord bless 
you! let adancin’ gal come to the opera, jump 
six foot high, ’light on one toe, hold up the 
other so high you can see her stays a’most, and 
then spin round like a daddy-long-legs that’s 
got one foot caught in a taller candle, and go 
spinnin’ round arter that fashion for ten minits, 
it will touch Peel’s heart in a giffy. This 
spinnin’ jinny will be honoured by the highest 
folks in the land, have diamond-rings, goold 
snuff-boxes, and pusses of money given her, 
and gracious knows what. Let Gineral Tom 
Thumb ‘come to London that’s two foot nothin’, 
and the Kentucky boy that’s eight foot some- 
thin’, and see how they will be patronised, and 
what a sight of honour they will have. Let 
Van Amburg come with his lion, make him 
open his jaws, and then put his head down 
his throat and pull it out, and say, ‘What a 
brave boy am 1! and kings and queens, and 





* The ion, we presume, of 200/. a year, reduced 
by the official charges upon it to about 160/. But even 
in this, how much better off was Campbell than forty- 
nine in fifty of his literary brethren! He did enjoy 
some patronage—a safety-valve from utter want: the 
vast majority are allowed to perish without.a hand to 
help them. But what can even the best-intentioned 
ministry of Great Britain do? Look at its miserable 
pension-list, with its sprinkling for learning and sci- 
ence, a tithe of the paltry, whole. . And. economic 

vernments have no vocation for philanthropy: an 

uglish Chancellor of the Exchequer, as Chancellor, 
has no more feeling than a wooden horse; and scho- 
Years may starve and die, if his bills only bear a high 
icé on the new Exchange. As ‘it evet has 





is-in“the rear of the civilised wotld for its 
disregard of literary metit and genius. 24. D4. ** 


princes and nobles, will come and see him, und 
see his tion feed too.' Did ‘any on ’em ever 
come to see Campbell feed? he was. a’ prea 
lion this many a long day. > Oh dear! he did'nt 
know nothin’, that’s a fact; he thought himself 
a cut above them folks: it jist’ shewed how 
much he know’d. Fine sentiments! Lord; who 
cares for them! ‘Do you go‘to Nova Scotia 
now, and begin at Cape Sable, arid’ travel: all 
down to Cape Canso, the whole’ length of the 
provinee, pick out the’ two''best lines from his 
* Hope," and’ask every feller you meet, ‘ did you 
ever hear these ?’ and liow many Will ‘you find 
that has seen ’em, or heerd’tell of ’em? Wh 
a few gals that's! sentimental, and! a: few ‘boys 
that’s a-courtin’, spooney-like, that's'all!’ But 
ax ’em this, ‘ Master, if that house cost five 
hundred dollars, and ‘a barrel of nails five dol- 
lars, what would a good! sizeable pig~ come-to? 
—do you give it up? Well, he'd come to a 
bushel of corn.’ Everyman, woman) and child 
would tell-you'they heerd'the clown say that to 
the circus, and that they mind they larfed ready 
to kill themselves.’ Grinnin’ ‘pays ‘better nor 
rhymin’, and ticklin’ the ribs’ with’ fingers 
pleases folks more,‘ and makes em larf more, 
than ticklin’ their ears with varses—that’s a 
fact. I guess, when Campbell writ ‘The Mari- 
ners of England,’—that will live till the Bri- 
tisher’s sailors get whipped by’ us: so they will 
be ashamed to sing it—he thought himself great 
shakes; heavens and airth! he warn’t:harf so 
big as Tom Thumb—he was jist nothin’. But 
let some foreign hussey, whose skin’ aint clear, 
and whose character aint clear, ‘and’ whose 
debts aint clear, and who'hante’ nothin’ clear 
about her but her voice, let her ‘come and 
sing that splendid song that puts more gin- 
ger into sailors than grog or prize-money, or 
any thin’, and Lord! all the old ‘admirals, and 
flag-officers, and yacht-men and others that do 
onderstand, and all the lords, and ladies, and 
princes, that don’t onderstand where the springs 
are in that song that touch the chords of the 
heart, allon ’em will come and worship a’most; 
and some young duke or another will fancy he 
is a young Jupiter, and come down in a shower 
of gold a’most for her, while the poet has ‘ The 
Pleasures of Hope’ to feed on. ‘Oh! I envy 
him, glorious man, I-envy him his great reward; 
it was worth seventy years of ‘hope,’ was that 
funeral.” 

The case is strongly and feelingly put; but 
the worst of it is, it has far too much of truth 
and ‘reality in it. The immortal Glory of an 












-age and people is suffered to live in poverty, 


and fade away like a shadow, crowned, it may 
be, in a rare instance, with an unsubstantial 
Abbey-show burial, whilst the most ‘trifling 
Ephemeral being is covered with honours and 
wealth. Truly literature is at a-sore-discount in 
England; and the little that has of later years 
been done for it; only proves how dark must 
have been its condition before, when such glim- 
merings of light can be hailed as solar: illumi- 
nations. Few mem belonging’ to the: middle 
ranks of life can, by the utmost labour, learn- 
ing, or genius, raise themselves im the scale ; 
and when persons of higher birth and fortune 
manifest a taste. for letters, it absolutely lowers 
them in estimation, arid they are considered 
the more: unfit for’ places -ot trust: and con- 
fidence, «Not soinythe rest:of Europe, where 
even the talent evincedsin able journalism 1s 
often;the’first'step to: the highest niche:in the 
temple of power and fame.! Ifweiturn our eyes 
toFrance, we see Guizot, Chateaubriand; Thiers, 
Arago, Beranger,' Etienne: Mauguin,:Odillon 
Barroy, and many more ;) id: Germaiy, Hum- 





boldts, Schlegel, Gentz, Savigny4 ia’ short, in 
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ry, country the. path to. preferment opened 
by the cultivation of eta Well might Mr. 
Smythe, ina recent speech at Manchester, point 
tothe opposite foreign course, and say, amid 
joud cheers, ‘‘ Why, the very ambassadors whom 
they send,to this court are so many reproaches 
to our- neglect ofthem. Who is the ambassador 
from Russix? A-man who has risen by his pen. 
Who. from) Sweden? The historian of British 
India. Who from Prussia? A professor. Who 
from Belgium ?).A man who has risen by lite- 
rare. Who from France? An author and an 
historian.|(; Who from America?. An author and 
ptofessor,’’,’ Lt)was not unnatural in Sam Slick 
to.sum dap, his reproach with personal allusion : 
* He (the, poet): was. well repaid—Peel held 
aéstring, of the pall; Brougham came and said, 
‘How damn, cold the Abbey is;’ the Duke of 
Argyle, Scotchman-like, rubbed his back agin 
Roubilliac’s, statue. of his great ancestor, and 
thought, it, was.a, pity he hadn’t. migrated to 
Prince Edward’s Island; D’Israeli said he was 
one of the ‘Curiosities of Literature;’ while Ma- 
caulay, who looks for smart things, said, ‘ Poor 
fellow, this was always the object of his ambition; 
it was his ‘hope beyond the grave. * * # 
Let some old.gineral. or admiral do something 
or.another that only requires the courage of a 
bull, and' ‘no sense, and they give him a pen- 
sion, and right off the reel make him a peer. 
Let,some old: field-officer’s wife go follerin’ the 
army away back in Jndgy further than is safe 
otiright fora woman to go, git taken pris’ner, 
give,a horrid: sight of.trouble to the army to 
git her back; and for this great service to the 
pation she gits a. pension of five hundred pounds 
ayear. But Jet.some misfortunate devil of an 
author do—-what only one man ina century 
can, to save his soul. alive, write a book that 
will live-~a thing that does shew the perfection 
of haman, mind, and. what do they do here? 
Let his body live on the ‘ Pleasurés of Hope’ 
all the days of his life, and his name live after- 
wards on a cold white marble in Westminster 
Abbey... They be hanged — the whole bilin’ of 
them them and their trumpery procession 
too, and their paltry patronage of standing by 
aigraye, and sayin’, ‘Poor Campbell!’ 
the devil cares for.a monument, that actilly de- 
sarves one? He has built one that will live 
when that.are old abbey crumbles down, and 
when all them that thought they was honourin’ 
him are dead and forgotten; his monument 


was built by his own brains and his own hands, | 


and the inscription aint writ in Latin nor Greek, 
nor any other dead language, nother, but in a 
livin’ language, and one too that will never die 
out now, seein’ our great nation uses it—and 
here it is—- 

‘The Pleasures‘of Hope, by Thomas Campbell.’”’ 





The Blind. Man and his Guide: a Novel. By 
the Editor, of “* The Grandfather."’ 3 vols. 
Newby. 

Tue\ style. im which this historical novel is 

written: is, to say the least of it, very careless, 

ive. if: the sauthor is grammatically master of 
the English language.’ The period, that of the 
assassination of the Austrian Emperor Albert 
and the Helvetic confederacy, is one of stirring 
interest; but, except for making melodramatic 
effects; the events have;not:been turned to so 
good an account as they readily might have 
been.\\The improbability of many parts, too, 
detracts) from: the: merits; such) as:the:pursuit 
of the murderer; Duke: Johm of Swabia, by an 
idiot! boy, who.ceases to be ansidiot, and acts in 
the'mostrational manner. | In short,:the attempt 
confounds the writer, who has:not skill or power 
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Die Nothwendighkeit' der Handelsfreiheit fiir das Nationaleinkommen mathematisch nachgeweisen von 
Kark Heinrich Hagen, Regierungsrath, &c. 8vo, pp. 32. Konigsberg, 1844. 

Drittes Secnlarfest der Koniglichen Albrechts- Universitat. bid. 1844. 

Or very different qualities, these two pamphlets have found their way to us from Germany; and 
we must notice the One as having created a great sensation in the Zollverein League. The 
author is previously known to us by Mr. J. Prince Smith’s translation of his System of Political 
Economy ; but we think his present demonstrations of the Necessity of Free Trade for National 
Income would puzzle Cobden, Bright, or any other holder of similar opinions in their less mathe-. 


Who} 


matical and more oratorical spheres in England. 


der Erzeugnisse desselben um p gestiegen, = 


los ist, mit derjenigen = 


ungen der Preise hat, vergleicht; denn ist 
(P+p)—(M+7) P-T 
ae. oe 
(P—p)—(f—7). P— 
ae a ” 
ll—r Il 
(P+p)—(M+7) P—n 
+a I ¥ 
(P—p)~—("—7)_P-l 
pac cent conc gp Bie 
ll—r I “ 


&c. might chant with no small unction. 


“‘Gaudeamus, olim qui 
Juvenes eramus! 
Senium nos tetigit, 
Sed nequaquam domuit; 
Ergo gaudeamus! 

> . . 
Pereat qui literas 
Odit, qualis, quantus! 
Absit, et tenebrio 
Et cum pseudo-sosio 
Preli Rhadamantus ! 


Omnis vita brevis est, 

Nostra plus quam brevis; 
Yimium velocibus 

Inopina passibus 

Mors adest grandevis.” 


_(P=p)-(n=*) P-1 
1 


so ist pIi>#P u. 
mP>pli ,, 
mP>plii ,, 


pi>-zP ,, 


We copy a morsel, to try their powers. 


“ Dieses ergiebt sich wenn man die Eintraglichkeit eines Gewerbes, welche, wenn der Preis 
(2+p)—(+ =) 


Fe mmege und, wenn er um p gefallen, 


, welche das Gewerbe ohne diese Verander- 


js a] nl[waleo 
Bye ire 
| 1 +|+ 
alc alc 
Vv Vv 
alms 


T 


Diese abgeleiteten Ungleichheiten ergeben zugleich die Bedingungen, unter welchen bei 
einer eingetretenen Preisveranderung die Eintraglichkeit eines Gewerbes zu- oder abuimmt.” 

The songs possess many beauties of a high order, imbued with the burschen spirit. We give 
a stanza or two, both in the Latin and German, as specimens of the composition of the Gaudeamus, 
or festival-song of the Kénigsberg professors, which Lobeck, Bessel, Jacobi, Voigt, or Hagen, 


“ Alte Burschen, jubelt heut 
Geht es auch bergunter! 
Wohl trat uns das Alter an, 
Dennoch steh’n wir unsern Mann; 
Drum nur frisch und munter! 

+. > e 
Nieder mit dem Musenfeind 
Hoher, niedrer Sphire ! 
Fern sei Dunkelminnerei, 
Wie Nachdrucker-Biiberei 
Und Censoren-Scheere! 


Kurz nur ist des Lebens Lauf; 
Wir sind halb und driiber; 

Der fatale Sensenmann 

Kommt mit raschen Schritten an, 
Fiihrt den Greis hinitiber.” 





The Spas of Homburg considered with reference 
to their Efficacy in the Treatment of Chronic 
Disease. By Sir Alex. M. Downie, M.D. 
2d edition, rewritten and enlarged. 12mo, pp. 
107. London, Churchill; Frankfort, Jiigel. 

Homsure,* the interesting subject of Sir A. 

Downie’s work, is charmingly situated, about 

nine miles from Frankfort, at the foot of the 

Taunus mountains, which form a fine back- 

ground to the pieture; while from their base 

to the chateau of the landgrave extends a rich 


=|garniture of wood, presentingewalks of endless 


variety and luxuriance of verdure, many of 
them planned by the taste and ingenuity of our 
Princess Elizabeth. About two hours’ drive 
from the town are three or four most picturesque 
ruins of feudal castles, one of which, Eppstein, 
towers in a situation of romantic beauty and se- 
cluded grandeur, in finer keeping with the wild 
and fanciful legends connected with it (for 
which see Murray’s Handbook) than that of 
any even of the vaunted ruins of the Rhine. 
This new spa seems not less adapted for the 
votaries of pleasure than for those in pursuit of 
relief fromthe numerous “ ills that flesh is 
heir to ;”’ for, in addition to the beautiful en- 
virons thus slightly described, it would appear 





* Itis also called “‘ Homburg-on-the-Height,” bein 
between six and seven,hi feet above the level 





enough: for his:theme. 


of the sea, But the air, though keen and bracing, is 
Temarkably dry and salubrious. ' 





from Sir A. Downie’s account, that the agré- 
mens of the splendid Cursaal adjoining the de- 
lightful spa-gardens, lately laid out by a skilful 
landscape-gardener (not to mention the waters 
themselves), have been most liberally thrown 
open to the public gratis by the lessees of the 
spas, which must render the place hardly less 
amusing than Baden, and far more economical. 
Two new springs have, within the last two 
years, been the reward of boring on the Artesian 
principle, one of them, the Stahl-brunnen, as 
valuable a chalybeate as anyin Germany. But 
it is the Elizabethan-brunnen that gives its 
chief fame to Homburg; and that fame will 
doubtless go on increasing, and soon raise it 
into a formidable rivalry with the famous Ra- 
gozzi of Kissingen, to which it is very similar 
in its ingredients and effects. It was analysed 
in 1836 by the celebrated Liebig, who: says, 
“It would be difficult, in the whole of Ger- 
many, to find a spring equally rich with this 
in efficient medicinal ingredients.”’. Did our 
space permit, we should. willingly quote Sir 
A. Downie’s description of the new Cursaal, 
one of the most magnificent in Germany, built 
at an expense of 20,000/., from a design by the 
King of Bavaria’s architect; and adorned with 
frescoes and stuccoed walls by Italian artists ; 
but other claims oblige us to refer'our readers, 
for this and various interesting information, to 
his clever little book. 
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HAYDON’S LECTURES ON PAINTING, &c, 
{Second notice: conclusion.} 


We must leap over a large space (from p. 32 to 
p-, 194) to select some other matters to follow 
and vary the striking inculcations quoted in 
our last. Observing on the wishes rather than 
the exertions of men (others belong to the 
category as well as artists) to become emi- 
nent in lines different from those they have 
pursued, Mr. H. sagaciously says : 

“ It was exceedingly fine of Sir Joshua, 
after making a large fortune, to tell the young 
men, ‘ Were I now to begin the world again, 
to catch the slightest of Michael Angelo’s per- 
fections, to kiss the hem of his garment, would 
be glory and distinction enough for an ambi- 
tious man: I would tread in the steps of that 
great master.’ The question is, why did he 
not do it when he began the world? For this 
simple reason, he never had genius for it! 
Genius, be assured, is not a passive quality, 
and cannot conveniently be buttoned up for 
another opportunity, to be let out, as.olus 
does the winds, whenever the possessor is in 
the caprice. Genius is a gift which sits on a 
possessor like a nightmare; haunts him when 
a lisping child. a restless youth, or in confirmed 
manhood. Reynolds, Romney, Lawrence, and 
Chantry, were always predicting what grand 
things they would do as soon as they were 
above the necessities of life; as soon as snow 
ceased to fall and water to be frozen; as soon 
as babies ceased to be tormented with abdo- 
minal twangs, and Daffy’s elixir was no longer 
wanted; as soon as all was calm and sinless, 
and free from bad passion: when they were so, 
would not their judgment be more mature? 
When they have secured an independence, 
would not their genius be in a fitter condition 
for fancy? To this millennium of quiet they 
are always looking; at last it is the very time, 
to-morrow they’ll begin. In comes another 
sitter—then come the guineas—then the din- 
ing out—tlhen the bewitching flattery of some 
darling he has just painted successfully, and 
very like about the eyes. In the mean time 
some youth, whom God has gifted, in poverty 
and struggle, spends his money meant tor food 
to get clay for a model, conceives a grand 
figure—sets to work without waiting for the 
three pet cents; and you find in an obscure, 
cheerless, wretched room, a gigantic figure of 
Milo towering to the ceiling, as fine a combina- 
tion of high art and true nature as has ever 
appeared since the Greeks. Amiable impostors 
in genius, while you, conscious of your feeble- 
ness, are always the victims of delusions, the 
grave opens, 

‘ Et voila la farce finie !’ 

One of the finest evidences of genius in a young 
man, after his preparatory studies are over, is 
a restless desire to begin. The excuses of idle- 
ness are endless. 1 have known men who never 
began, and yet were morally sincere in their 
intentions to. begin, and yet they have died 
actually without beginning. Even after genius 
is evident, it is a curious matter of speculation 
to reflect on: what an exquisite balance of quali- 
ties and propensities, principles and tendencies, 
to ensure a fullidevelopment, of its inventions, 
one absolutely requires,. Some men are always 
putting their whole hopes on some ulterior dis- 
covery of some subordinate requisite ; idleness 
is at the bottom, because, find what they will, 
they never find exactly what they are looking 
for.” ‘ 

This is hutian natiré, afd well painted too; 
but ‘iére is a different touch of another nature : 

“ * Fame cannot spread wide or endure long 





that is not rooted in nature and matured by 
art.” This caution is particularly applicable 
to the dangerous tendencies of the present age, 
when every thing that is invented in art or 
science is the triumph of science at the expense 
of labour; it pervades every thing, and has 
been gaining ground at a prodigious rate, so 
that there is absolutely no limits in imagina- 
tion even to itstermination. A lady of fashion, 
who was once ordered by her sovereign to 
attend a foreign duchess of high distinction 
while she remained in England, had so long 
retired from foreign society during the war, that 
she felt the necessity of brushing up her Italian 
and French ; a master was sent for, and engaged 
on the express condition that he did not plague 
her with verbs and participles! Dryden said 
there was no royal road to knowledge: let me 
assure all the youth who are present, there is 
no railroad to perfection in art. The great 
principle of modern times in ‘ saving labour’ 
may do, and must do, in commerce, where time 
is so valuable; but in education or art, if 
adopted, it will render the next generation 
superficial and pert. Labour is the price the 
gods have set upon every thing valuable; and 
be assured no man, let his genius be what it 
will, ever rose to eminence but by unwearied 
devotion; no local disease was ever cured by a 
local remedy if the system was neglected ; no 
great classic hero ever yet appeared by inter- 
linear translation.” 

Of a practical character, and applicable to 
the new prospect of introducing fresco-painting 
at once, and in something like a style, we copy 
the following remarks :— 

“ Reynolds says; in early life he knew an 
artist at Rome fully capable of estimating the 
great works before him, but that he always felt 
the want of that nature so admirable in the 
lower schools. Reynolds says he was nearly 
led astray by his plausibility at the time. This 
artist was only wrong in the excess of the prin- 
ciple—the narrow idea of nature in the Dutch 
school would never do in high art; but this 
was not his precise meaning: what he meant 
was, he was never satisfied with natural effect 
of the objects imitated in the grand style; that 
he did not see why a sword in the hand of a 
hero should not be painted with the nature of 
Teniers, or the face of a Helen should not have 
the fleshiness of Vandyke, and yet not be dete- 
riorated in style or beauty. Reynolds admitted 
this hereafter, as we shall see in a future dis- 
course. This Frenchman was decidedly right, 
because this was the practice and principle of 
our masters in every thing — the Greeks; and 
why Michael Angelo and the fresco-painters 
did not acquire such a look of nature in their 
works was from the very mode fresco requires. 
Cartoons are first drawn, and part by part are 
traced on the walls, as much only as can be 
done in a day; the great artist then painted 
without any model but the cartoon, and lost 
that vigour and nature you see in Titian and 
Rubens, and which you can never get unless 
you paint directly from the object on your 
finished work, which Raffaelle and Michael 
Angelo did not do in fresco. Reynolds thus 
laid down principles which were purely the 
result of the defect of fresco-practice, and the 
Frenchman had certainly a dawning which 
Reynolds himself at last perceived. * * * 
Painters had ever better thus choose subjects 
from a suggesting line than merely fill up the 
characters the poets have previously pictured 
for them. Poets should only be called in as 
assistants. Painters degrade their art, if they, 
do nothing but realise the conceptions of the 
poet; they should shew by every subject they 





paint that nature has given them the same 
power of imagination, the same fertility of 
thought, the same capability of exciting sym. 
pathy by the characters and expressions they 
display ; with this advantage, that the language 
of the painter needs no translation to be com. 
prehended by other nations.” 

But to conclude with rather striking than 
consecutive quotations. 

“ * Nothing can be more perfect than Phidias,’ 
says Cicero (orat.2). ‘ You cannot praise him 
enough,’ says Pliny (lib. xxxv.). ‘ He made 
gods better than men,’ says Quintilian (lib. xii.), 
‘ He was skilful in beauty,’ says Plato. You 
believe all this (remarks Mr. Haydon), because 
you cannot help yourselves; but the moment 
Quintilian says Zeuxis discovered light and 
shade, Pamphilus was exquisite for subtlety of 
line, Protogenes for finish, Apelles for grace, 
Theon for poetical conceptions (oavracias), 
Pamphilus for principle, Polygnotus for sim- 
plicity of colour and form—when Horace says 
of Parrhasius, 

* Liquidis ille coloribus 
Solers nunc hominem ponere, nunc deum :‘’ 

when Pliny speaks of Aristides for expression, 
Amphion for composition (te whom Apelles 
ceded in that point), and of the grand assembly 
of the gods of Zeuxis, as well as the single 
figures of Apelles ; Reynolds replies, ‘ Admira- 
tion often proceeds from ignorance of higher 
excellence. I will not believe contemporaneous 
praise.’ I reply, admiration often also pro- 
ceeds from knowledge of superior excellence 
as often as from ignorance of it, and that nei- 
ther Quintilian, Cicero, Horace, Juvenal, Strabo, 
Polybius, nor Pausanius, Valerius Maximus, 
Elian, nor Pliny, were contemporary—there- 
fore the praises of Aristotle and Plato, who 
really were so, are justified and confirmed by 
distinguished authors who were not; and there- 
fore Reynolds’s thoughtless conclusions against 
the Greek painters on such data are proved to 
be equally unfounded and unjust. Taking the 
Elgin marbles as a criterion for a standard, 
you cannot but suppose that the great works of 
Greek art had the finest drawing, the most 
wonderful knowledge of form, the finest group- 
ing, and the finest expression,—to which I will 
add colour, which I can prove. Light and sha- 
dow, of which there can be no doubt; enough 
of perspective to make objects recede and ad- 
vance ; foreshortening, and, above all, what has 
never been believed, execution of the brush, 
on the great leading principles. of the Vene- 
tians and Flemings,—and now to the elucida- 
tion. ° * * 

* Consider, then, for a moment, if all the 
great principles of life, thought, and creation, 
could have existed independent of colour, how 
much we owe to the goodness of the Creator in 
bestowing so beantiful a quality, which could 
have no other object than to convey impressions 
of the world delightfully by the senses to the 
mind! What, would be the blush of beauty 
without colour? What would jbe the paleness 
of sorrow, agony, despair, death, without co- 
lour? and where would be the beauty, the 
rich, emerald, crimson, milky loveliness, and 
azure glory of flowers, without its overpower- 
ing and fascinating reflections? * " 

“It cannot be denied that in point of brute 
force of effect, Rubens bore down all opposi- 
tion, from his breadth, brightness, and depth ; 
and let every painter be assured that if he keep 
these’ three qualities of effect, the leading quali- 
ties in the imitation of nature, he will defy 
rivalship in the- contest’ of exhibition. Rem- 
brandt, with all his magic painting on too con- 
fined a principle, lost in powet, and looked 
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spotty and individual. Paul Veronese and Tir- 
toretto had not that solidity, the character of 
Rubens... Titian seemed above contest, and to 
rely on his mative majesty of colour; there was 
asenatorial repose, which gave a look of imper- 
tinence to Rubens; but still you could not keep 
your eyes off the seducer—even if you turned 

our back, you kept peeping over your shoulder. 
All peculiarity suffered. The silvery beauty of 
Guido jooked grey ; the correctness of Raffaelle 
looked hard. Rembrandt failed most by the 
brightness of Rubens, the magic of Coreggio, 
or the sunny splendour of Titian; and after 
wandering about for days, you decided that he 
suffered most whose works had most peculiarity ; 
and with all this grossness, want of beauty, and 
artificial style, Rubens’s brightness and breadth 
carried the day, as far as arresting the eye, and 
forcing you to look at him, hate as you must 
his vulgarity, his Flemish women, and his 
Flanders breed of horses. Susceptibility to 
the beauty of colour, or the expression of the 
passions, can never be taught, even if your in- 
structor were an angel from heaven. You can 
teach to draw and compose pretty fairly; but 
to colour and invent, if you are by nature de- 
fective in imagination and eye, no instruction 
on earth can give you. ad * * 

“ There is something in the thorough-bred, 
regularly drilled portrait-painter, that no ima- 
ginative painter ever got or ever will. The 
greatest art in practice is the art of using nature 
for poetical invention; it is intuitive, it cannot 
be communicated by words or deductions—it is 
visible in the very first production of a youth. 
It must not be too individual, it must not be 
too general, it must be like nature, and not too 
much like nature; it must be nature restored 
to her essential properties, and nothing more 
nor less.”” 

We wish Mr. Haydon had either not meddled 
with Greek, or that his Reader (see Lit. Gaz., 
No. 1445, p. 621, note) had known something 
of the language; the quotation from Hippo- 
crates in p, 33 is a mass of blunders: one may 
be given as a sample; for ovverdyn, in the 
middle of a line, we have ouv, exdyn. 





Wilson’s Description of the New Royal Exchange, 
§e. §c. Pp. 152. E. Wilson. 

Wirtn the opening of the New Royal Exchange, 
Mr. Effingham Wilson has re-opened his pub- 
lishing business by its side, as if he were part 
and parcel of the edifice. It was therefore both 
appropriate and @ propos in him to sigualise his 
beginning again with the present neat volume, 
which is embellished with nearly a score of 
wood-engravings, has a brief memoir of Sir 
Thomas Gresham, condensed from Burgon’s 
life (reviewed in the Lit. Gaz. several years 
ago), and a historical notice of the former 
burses. The new building is circumstantially 
described, from the foundation-stone to Dent’s 
admirable clock and chimes in its fine diry 
place, and from the first civic crowd on laying 
the former to the Tite fit of last Monday. 


The Illuminated Magazine. No. XVIII. 
Wir this No. closes the third volume of the 
Miscellany ; and we observe that Mr. Douglas 
Jerrold at the same time bids adieu to its edi- 
torship, though intimating the likelihood of his 
continuing ta be a contributor. From the first 
paper here, a rose-coloured picture of the 
Model-Prison of Pentonville, so opposite from 
the general tenour and spirit of his writings on 
behalf of the poor and suffering, we could have 
fancied that he had previously ceased to super- 
intend the publication. The article is, never- 
theless, interestingly descriptive of this new- 





fashioned bastille; and if any body could be 
made in love with gaol (as all the world might 
be in love with Night), the persuasion and 
temptation to be enamoured ofa residence in 
Pentonville is almost irresistible. There is 
such order and regularity, such cleanliness and 
comfort, such lodging and food, such exercise 
and instruction, such encouragement and hope- 
fulness, that the very reverse of Tasso’s 


“ Lasciate ogni speranza, voi chi entrate,”’ 


should be proposed asits motto. The prisoners, 
500 iu number, seem to disport themselves in 
masquerade vizors, only they are all dressed 
alike, which spoils part of masquing, revelry, 
and fun. If, however, they behave well, and 
enjoy themselves properly, they are, at the end 
of eighteen months, sent to Botany Bay, with 
the happiest colonial prospects ! 


Tate’s Counting-House Guide. Parts I. and II. 
By Wm. Tate. London, E. Wilson. 

A new and enlarged edition of the Appendix 
to the Elements of Commercial Arithmetic, and a 
Supplement and Key to the same. These two 
books comprise the whole duties of the count- 
ing-house, and offer a ready road, by application 
of course and by practical exercises, to a tho- 
rough knowledge of all the transactions of the 
merchant, stockbroker, &c., and of their system 
of accounts. They appear to us to be indis- 
pensable to the commercial student desirous of 
becoming conversant with and master of the 
higher branches of commercial calculations. 


The Complete Angler, by Izaak Walton. Edited 
by John Major. 4th edit. pp.418. London, 
D. Bogue; H. Wix. 

THERE can never be too great an issue of this 

work, which, like Pilgrim’s Progress and Robin- 

son Crusoe, &c., is destined for a perennial 
existence in the walks of nature and literature. 

Poor Major almost ruined himself by the ex- 

pense he bestowed in embellishing his favourite 

author; and the present edition, marked the 
fourth, does not seem to us (without going into 


detailed comparison) in any respect to differ | 


from that which was published by him. 
then and is now a charming production. 


It was 


The Irish Question considered in its Integrity. 


By Viscount Wellesley. 

238. Longman and Co. 
IN a preface to this edition, Viscount Wellesley 
(better known as Mr. L. Wellesley Pole) speaks 
in a severe but not unstatesmanlike manner of 
the late abnegation of their legislative functions 
by the Lay Peers of Great Britain, and their 
surrender to a very small division of Law Lords; 
the political feelings of a majority of whom he 
considers to have warped their legal judgment. 
To have yielded this point, he condemns as a 
gross mistake on the part of Lord Wharncliffe 
and the Ministry ; and quaintly enough argues 
how different the consequences would have been 
if Lord Abinger had been alive to afford the 
chancellor a casting vote. Having stated the 
question as Lord Wellesley puts it, we must 
leave it, like all others of mere politics, to the 
opinions of our readers; as we must also do 
with the main discussions in the body of the 
work. His lordship is strongly conservative, 
and we may truly observe, in many instances, 
displays a comprehensive talent, and much 
abitity, in his treatment of the multifarious 
and important matters which connect the af- 
fairs of Ireland (especially as they affect the 
United Empire) with the religion and politics 
of Europe. The “ Repale,” of course, occu- 
pies a prominent place; but neither here nor 
elsewhere have we ever seen one of the most 
efficient causes of its popularity dealt with as 


2d edit. Svo, pp. 














it ought to be: we allude to the personal or 
selfish considerations which link so many will- 
ing labourers to the oars which tug the vessel 
along. As Sam Slick says, it is human natur; 
and who can be surprised to see a large pro- 
portion of the upper and middle classes of 
Irishmen struggling to narrow the field in 
which they hope their exertions will bring 
them fame and profit? Nearly all the lawyers ; 
Young Ireland generally; the ambitious and° 
aspirants of every class and denomination ; 
would-be legislators, with the chance of one 
in three or four hundred in an Irish parlia- 
ment instead of one in a hundred in the impe- 
rial house; Dublin tradesmen; and, in short, 
eight tenths of the population, above mere la- 
bour and mechanical life, are repealers in order 
to free them from English competition, and 
advance their own hopes and interests. They 
look no farther—better to reign in hell than 
serve in heaven—and their love of oratory and 
national vanity being superadded, they are ear- 
nest in their vocation to get the multitude to 
follow them. 


A Dissertation on the True Age of the World, §c. 
By Prof. Wallace. 8vo, pp. 307. London, 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

WE cannot say that Prof. Wallace, with all his 
diligence and comparison, has cleared up a 
question which has been argued for fifteen hun- 
dred years, in a manner to establish it as fixed 
beyond further controversy; but we can truly 
state that he has bestowed much patient learn- 
ing on this work, and that were it only for its 
views of events and epochs in ancient history 
it would be well worth the perusal of all serious, 
and particularly of all Christian, readers. 


Chronological Introduction to the History of the 
Church: being a new Inquiry into the True 
Dates of the Birth and Death of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ ; and containing an Ori- 
ginal Harmony of the Four Gospels, now first 
arranged in Order of Time. By the Rev. S: F. 
Jarvis, D.D., LL.D., Historiographer of the 
Church, &c. 8vo, pp. 618. W. J. Cleaver. 

WE were not aware of the office of “ Historio- 
grapher of the Church;’” but, from his other 
titular 8ppendages, suppose it is an American 
honour held by Dr. Jarvis. Be that as it may, 
the doctor has in many instances come to the 
conclusion of different dates from those of Pro- 
fessor Wallace, just noticed above. The inquiry 
is one.of equal doubt and interest; and the 
writer has spared no labour to clear the former, 
and thus to increase the latter. No space 
which even a large review could give to it 
would fully explain the numerous points on 
which the whole chronological system rests ; 
and we can therefore only say, that the minutize 
of a multitude of records in all languages have 
been ransacked for the discussion. 


The Law of Kindness, §c. By the Rev. G. W. 
Montgomery. 18mo, pp. 183. Wiley and 
Putnam. 

A very benevolent design, calculated to im- 
press and spread the doctrine, that kindness in 
the treatment of our fellow-creatures in every 
relation and condition of life is infinitely the 
best mode of consulting their welfare and our 
own happiness here and hereafter. 


History of the French Revolution, its Causes and 
Consequences. By F. M. Rowan. Pp. 334. 
London, J. W. Parker. 

Wirnovut eliciting any thing new in this ter- 

rible convulsion, the writer relates its circum- 

stances with fidelity from the usual channels; 
and her only novelty is to point the lesson to 
the people as well as to governments, 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

_ELECTRO-MAGNETIC SOUNDS. 

(New Phenomenon.) 
A curious discovery, recently, made ‘by Mr. 
Marrian, of Birmingham, die+sinker. and elec- 
tro-metallurgist, has created a sensation amongst 
electricians and other philosophers. The ex- 
periment and the effect exhibited by Mr. Mar- 
rian have been repeated, tested, and confirmed 
at Oxford, before Professors Walker, Daubeny, 
Liebig, &c.; at King's College, in the presence 
of Prof. Daniell and others; at the London In- 
stitution, to Prof. Grove, Mr. Gassiott, Dr. 
Pereira, Mr. C..V. Walker, &c.; and at 
Messrs. Watkins and Hill’s, Charing Cross 
(who are ever ready to place their apparatus 
at the disposal of the amateur), to persons in- 
terested in electrical. science, The discovery 
is the production of sound inja bar of soft iron, 
placed in a helix in connexion witha battery, 
whenever contact is made or broken. At first 
the impression is, that the bar. transmits: the 
modified sharp snap of the spark, which reaches 
the ear through the axis of the metal; but this 
cannot be the case, for when the circuit is com- 
pleted, and the current circulates, without a 
spark to betoken its beginning, the sound’ of 
the bar isheard. It is duller then than -at the 
interruption of the current, but markedly 
the tonic of the bar. The sound, too, va- 
ries with the length of the bar, the size of the 
wire of the helix, the power of the battery, 
and other modulating causes. All, that is 
necessary, howeyer, for evidence of the novel 
effect is, a bar of iron of any length between 
eight and. twenty feet, so far.as yet tried, 
passed through a helix of large insulated wire, 
a few turns suffice, the ends, of which are con- 
nected with a single pair, of \Grove’s, with a 
mercury cup in the circuit for. the convenience 
of making and breaking contact. The bar may 
be supported on the. backs of.chairs, so. as 
not to be allowed: to touch.the ‘helix, and be 
rested on,cotton, clay,.or other soft material, 
to prevent any mechanical, jar being given to 
it. Yesterday, at, the .London Institution,»a 
bar, 8 feet long was first tried, and then one of 
12 feet, each about-an,.inch and three *quarters 
in. diameter;,,the. ‘helix, thick .wire, roughly 
twisted ;round),.and.im contact with the bar; 
the. battery, four. pairs of Grove’s,..The bar 
rested on two chairs, placed about a third, orva 
little :more,..of. its, length from,.each end, and 
the, sound at, the, alternate closing. or i 


sensible. .Deubtless,:;mamerous,' experiments 
will be conducted, ;to question :thisyy:In the 
mean time we are pleased te record: Mx. Mar- 
tian’s discovery.’: Et may -be:aemere record jin 
science, like*namerous others—it may lead to 
important results’: great things have had.Jesser 
beginnings, 





MICROSCOPICAL SOCIETY. 

Oct, 16.--Mr. J. S..Bowerbank in the | cheir. 
A paper ‘On the adipose tissue,", by Mr. A. 
Smee, was read, After briefly noticing the opi- 
nions, of various anatomists and. physiologists, 
upon the, adipose tissue, Mr. Smee proceed 

to. state, that he was led to the examination of 
this subject by observing, ‘that when. trying ex-, 
periments with various injections, the fat. was 
of an unusually deep tiuge;.,and wishing to 
discover the cause of this’ appearance, he was 
indaced.to pursue (the. investigation, until) he 
arrived at-the.conclusions stated inj the, paper. 
The animals,-operated , upon were principally 
cats, Having destroyed .life by means. of an 
infusion of tobacco or of.prussic acid, the chest 
| was instantly opened, and.a tube being inserted 
into the aorta, the vessels were injected with a 
solution of carmine... The ‘consequences were, 
that vessels of extreme minuteness. were per- 
fectly filled. with the. fluid; and were thus, ren- 
dered visible in the most delicate tissues of the 
body. Upon subsequent dissection-the fat was 
found to. be visibly tinged, with the, carmine. 
Upon a. minute. inspection, large vessels were 
discovered. going to. the adipose masses, which 
divided and subdivided until the unassisted eye 
could no longer follow the ramifications, | For 
the purpose ‘of tracing their final. distribation 
pieces. of the fat.were placed upon slips of glass, 
and after drying.were.immersed. in turpentine, 
and ‘afterwards mounted in Canada balsam in 
the usual manner. Upon examining these under 
the. microscope, it, was,found, that the carmine 
injection had not only:passed from the arteries 
into the capillaries, but had also from the lat- 
ter entered into the veins, thus injecting both 
arteries and veins, these last being readily dis- 
tinguished by. a slight difference of colour.ecca- 
sioned by the presence of a small amount of 
blood, amply sufficient to.enable the anatomist 
to trace the two kinds of ;vessels through all 
their ramifications. ,, Mr. Smee, divides fat into 
four kinds: laminated, masses, .granules, and 
fat. of omentum. , These, modifications, are: not 
oceaaioned, -by.any specific, difference, in the 
subst of fat, itself, but solely by the situa- 





of the.,circnit.was.most.distinet. .The tone of 
the shorter bar was. sharper than. that of ithe 
longer, .which was faller,and, richer. Both, 
however,, resembled, the .clear_strikings: of:a 
good repeater ;,and,when; contact; was made 
by means of a)steel, file, and the. point of. the 
wire drawn along it, causing rapid and frequent 
makings. and breakings, the sound was the 
ringing of a bell. Every.precaution. was taken 
in the course of the experiments to prevent the 
possibility, of, extraneous vibration: the bar 
was suspended by. string, the. helix’ enlarged 
and supported quite. free front the, bar, half an 
inch clear, &¢.—still. ‘ ph 

was mostyevident; nut.only to those pl 





tion ‘in which. itis found. In all. cases it is 
composed of. cells. of a round..or oval form, 
which, when. many. are aggregated together, 
assume. in consequence of pressure polygonal 
forms, the hexagon being the most usual. ‘hese 
cells contain.the fatty material, and each is in- 
vested with a membrane ;, their size varies from 
x36 to g¢ho 0f anjinch,..In laminated fat one 
or more, vessels. enter.the mass, which conti- 
nually divide ,and subdivide, until the eye can 
no longer follow.the ramifications, the branches 
frequently anastomosing with each. other, These 
branches extend to, the. extreme margin of the 
layer.of fat, Ln granular,fat the distribution. of 
the ls is not ;so;distinct to the, naked.eye ; 





the.ear to the,.endsjof the .bar, but also to 
those standing, near. ;, The sound was made still 
more. manifest.by a. sounding-board, and. other 
COURT YARED. All, present, were, highly: grati- 
fied. The.apparent explanation of this pheno- 


menon is vibration caused by molecular dis- 
turbance; and the singular effect is, that the 


vibrations of the molecules striving to arrange 
themselves ifi magneti¢ relation to an electric, 
curfént* should *bé’ of such “magnitude as to be. 


still, however,small the granule may. be,,a litile 
twig is required to.be: distributed .to,each.. In 
the masses of fat, vessels are, seen, ta.enter at 
certain distances, which, freely.join each, other; 
and-these branches,also.spbdivide. so as to sup- 
ply the entire mass equally, with. blood. The 
fat of the omentum is, however, ‘the. most. cu- 
rious-and.interesting. ..In this the. arteries, are 


arches so, formed continually divideiand subdi. 
vide; until /at,length> branches» are: distributed 
throughout the whole ementum..» ‘These vessels 
again give off branches laterally, whieh separate 
into the. minute inamifications! destindd: to: the 
supply; ofthe fat, ‘These appearances: vary ac. 
cording asthe animal may be fat orlean. Under 
the microscope, the terminal | brasches, of the 
arteries are elearly.to be perceived joining the 
| capillaries, which last are -beyond, conception 
numerous, and . communicate! with, -the veins, 
Thelatter are.to be distinguished by:their paler 
tint, and. are, seen aceompanying: the, arteries 
throughout ; the; greater part) of their, course, 
leaving them at}the: terminal. branches, or those 
immediately giving off the ¢apillaries. . These 
also; continually subdivide, until at-Jength they 
become joined to the capillaries... Nerves are 
also seen passing through the fat with a. more 
or Jess' frequent distribution of arteries: accom. 
panying them. ‘There dees not, however, appear 
to be any evidence of the existence of:lympha- 
tics:in fat.» After entering: briefly-into the sub- 
ject of the general structure, the development, 
and. the absorption of fat, Mr: Smeeistated, that 
he_ had also, examined . the, appearance of the 
adipose. tissue as seen,in the living animal. A 
young rabbit having been preperlyseeured (1), the 
cavity of the abdomen was opened; @ (por. 
tion of the omentum, being, gently! drawn forth, 
was placed upon:a slip of glass,:and covered 
with a drop of water and-a small piece of glass, 
It was then.examined: under the microscope 
with a: succession: of powers, of from 50: to 600 
diameters. ‘Nothing, he! states; filled him with 
so much.astonishment and: amazement as the 
scene now. presented to bis view. ‘‘Its beauty,” 
to use his own words,:*' is surpassing, its intri- 
cacy amazing; and in one of the-specimens: the 
complexity of the vascular arrangement baffles 
all description ; while the effect of the \circula- 
tion. of the globules exceeds any thing the hu- 
man mind can conceive without having witnessed 
it.’ Mr. Smee.also made some remarks. upon 
the relation of the anatomy of fat to its phy- 
siology, and likewise on the medullary tissue or 
marrow. This, is of.a more delicate texture 
than fat, and is, consequently, more) difficult to 
prepare for examination ; still, however, in this 
cells exist, and also abundance: of bload-ves- 
sels, He concluded with a few ‘observations 
on the relation of adipose: tissue: to the other 
tissues of the human frame. 


The British Association, York—We_ revert to 
M. Agassiz’s paper on the London-elay fossils 
(see Literary Gazette, p. 674). 

This communication commenced with a. no- 
tice of Sowerby’s excellent work on shells; since 
which, memoirs of various classes of the fossils 
found in the, London clay had appeared, and 
more fully explained the nature. of these re- 
mains. Prof Owen had described the reptiles, 
birds, and mammalia, the fragments of. which 
had been found dispersed here and. there; Mr, 
Bowerbank’s beautiful publication bad .illus- 
trated the fraits; but the ichthyology had been 
much neglected. These. were contained in all 
English tertiary formations, as vell as in, the 
strata in which they abounded, and ,to,which 
this paper particularly referred, viz. the clay.in 
the Isle of Sheppy; but great difficulty was,ex- 
perienced in collecting, arranging, and classi- 
dying them. The detached'crania, bones, teeth, 


which, they, had: belonged ;: but: in fishes! the te 
sult was:altogether different. 
found a detached fin, and if another 








Lof great size and length;..the.,.principal.long 
tranks.anastomosing by large branches,and the, 


&c. of mammalia_enabled us to ascertain to,a . 
certainty the genus or, species .of apimal, to.» 


Iw hea St ig ele 
acales; the bodies having entirely disappeareds ©. 
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In most of the Sheppy fossils detached 'verte- 
bre, of isolated’ cratiiay the: last: ‘without’ the 
pones of the‘face, and onty the remains of the 
cranial box, were.all that the ‘naturalist-or ana- 
tomist had'to build upon’; ‘arid ‘it was only by 
collecting’ and comparing a’ multitade ‘of these 
that we ‘couldiarrive at any satisfactory ‘conclu- 
sion—severab specimens’ supplying parts’ which 
were wanting ‘in’ others to perfect the exami- 
nation. He (M. Agassiz) ad now’a hundred 
crania and isolated~ bones ‘in ‘his museam, oat 
of which he was endeavouring ‘to ‘work out his 
system } and he-earnestly invited the*possessors 
of any fragmehts ‘to’ communicate’ with hii; as 
the least» particles were‘ often of the greatest 
service in such an‘inquiry. “As he had inti- 
mated that the’ Sheppy fossils belonged to’ the 
tertiary formation, it consequently followed that 
they approached existing types; but as we knew 
of the Monte ‘Bolca fishes, the farther: back we 
went the fewer were the representatives of ex- 
isting life'on the: adjacent’ coasts. In Sheppy 
the fossil species ‘of ofseous fishes ‘amounted to 
forty-four, which ‘were referable to thirty-seven 
genera and’ thirteen families. ‘The Ctenonoid 
order was*represented by only three families, 
containing ‘eleven’ genera’ ‘and twelve species. 
The Percoides were by far the-most numerous ; 
whilst the species now found in the neighbour- 
ing seas were altogether‘absent.' The teuthies 
found inthis clay now existed in southern’ seas, 
and had no actual: representatives in the seas 
around England.’ Fhere must, therefore, have 
been a very different climate at the period they 
were imbedded here, ‘The sword-fish was no 
longer found nearer than the’ Mediterranean ; 
whilst the gadbides; or cod, now belonged to the 
colder seas, and was poorly represented ‘in 
warmer latitudes. This fact was extremely 
valuable in aw examination which thus brought 
to light, in the same: locality, alike the fishes 
which in our:day inhabited tropical and polar 
waters, Of the gadoides; the schist of Monte 
Bolca was barren. A few specimens (only four) 
could be identified as of existing genera, though 
their type was approached by genera in southern 
latitudes. In conclusion, he had made out al- 
together ninety-two species, and had remains 
of ten others, but notin sufficient quantity to 
be able to. characterise them. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, 26th Oct., 1844.¢ 
Academy of Sciences.—The results of M. Peli- 
got’s researclies on the decomposition of the 
green oxide of chromium by chlorine and char- 
coal, shew a new oxide of chromium. He says, 
chloride of chromium, Cr.? CI.%, is not the only 
product of chlorine passed over a mixture of 
chromium and chafcval; its formation is pre- 
ceded by that of another chloride, which seems 
to have escaped the notice of chemists, and 
which presents itself in the form of very fine 
crystals, white ‘and silky, usually mixed with 
charcoal atid oxide of chromium. These crys- 
tals grow gréeti‘ immediately on exposure to 
air, and changé’ into ‘a green liquid, absorbing, 
at the same’ time, oxygen and water from the 
atmosphere.” According to the analyses of M. 
Peligot, ‘it is dime of one equivalent of 
chromium and ‘one of chidrine, Cr. Cl., corre- 
sponding to an‘ ‘oxide of ‘chromium, Cr. O., hi- 
therto unknoWn.~ Afialyses’ of the acetate, and 
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of a double; sulphate of this protoxide of chro- 
mium, ‘liave’ proved its existence and verified 
its constitution. 

M: Petit writes; that during the ‘storm which 
burst over Toulouse on the 19th Sept., there 
fell in about half an hour 35°30™ of water, or 
nearly the thirteenth of the annual fall of rain 
there. 

The periodical meteors of August last were 
observed in America. Ninety-two were seen 
in the night of the 9th and 10th, and more than 
120 during the night of the 11th and 12th. The 
majority appeared to proceed from the head of 
Perseus. [t is remarkable that on the latter 
night an aurora-borealis was seen—a pheno- 
mena become rare in the United States. 

A memoir ‘of M. de Mirbel shews that Dra- 
cena is an exogenous tree. 

The calculations ‘of M. Laugier and M. Mau- 
vais for the last comet of this year, shew the 
identity of the comets of 1585 and 1844: the 
period for both is five years and three months; 
their eccentricity is the samé; and their other 
elements are very analogous. There is another 
comet—that of 1766, calculated by Burckhardt 
—whose period of revolution is also five years, 
in a plane a little inclined to the ecliptic; but 
the difference between their longitude of peri- 
helion is so great as to separate that of 1766 
from the two others. 

M. Charrie, at Corbigny (Niévre), remarked 
on the evening of the 9th Sept. a continued 
roll of thunder for fifteen minutes together. 
This is remarkable, as having occurred at the 
same hour as a similar phenomenon noted by 
M. Peltier at Paris. 

Farther researches, by M. E. Peligot, on 
chromium, exhibit the very close alliance of 
this body with iron and manganese. 

Two new classes of salts are put forth by M. 
Fremy, sulphazotites and sulphazotates, result- 
ing from the reciprocal decomposition of sul- 
phurous and azotous acids in a solution of 
potash. , 

French Antiquarian Intelligence.—Ecclesiastical 


maison. In-the, motets, each, yoige-sang a verse 
or part differing in all its words from the others. 
Another composer and poet of the same time, 
Guillaume de Machault, treats his compositions 
ina similar manner. One of the masses ‘of this 
author is preceded by a kind of motet in’ the 
Introit. Thus: 
- is Tux e: . 
Discantus. {Fdetiantque requies: | a 
Veni Creator Spiritus, 
{ Fentinm audi gemitus, Sc. 
Tribulatio proximat, &c. 
ro particular words allotted 
to this voice. 
This variety of words existed only in portions 
of the sei ice not properly forming part of the 
mass itself: in this the liturgical words were 
strictly adhered to; and it was only ata later 
period that the license mentioned above came 
to be tolerated,—at the end of the fourteenth 
century, for example. Dufay was an author of 
that time, who composed masses on the motet 
principle ; and several of his compositions are 
preserved at Rome in the pontifical ‘archives, 
under the titles of, Ecce ancilla Domini ; Sancti 
Antonii ; and even some with profane titles, 
such as, Se la face ay pale; Tant me déduit ; 
L’homme armé, &c. The composer, in fact, 
at that time used to adopt the tema of some 
song that happened to be popular, and made 
use of it as the foundation of his mass. The 
song with its words, whatever they were, was 
given to the tenor; and the counterpoint 
took up the words of the mass. Thus Baini, 
in his work on Palestrina (vol. i. p. 96), 
says that, in a mass by Hobrecht, where the 
Kyrie eleison is sung by the other voices, the 
tenor goes on with, Je ne vis oncques la pareille ; 
at the Christe the tenor sings, Bon tamps; at 
the Sanctus the tenor’s part is; Gracieuse gente 
monnyere ; at the Hosanna, Quant je vous dy le 
secret de mon ceeur; at the Benedictus, Madame 
faites: moy savoir, &c. This practice, which 
caused great scandal in the church, was re- 
pressed, as M. Bottée de Toulmon observes, at 
the il of Trent; and in 1565, Palestrina 


Contra. 
Tenor. 
Counter-tenor. 





Music of the Middle Ages.—M. Bottée de Toul- 
mon, author of Jnsiructions sur la Musique, circu- 
lated by the Comité, has lately been authorised 
to publish, under the auspices of this body, cer- 
tain masses of the middle ages. In a commu- 
nication made upon this point to the Comité, 
some facts concerning ecclesiastical music of 
the time in question have been stated by the 
learned author, which may not be commonly 
known to the musical world; and we therefore 
give a brief account of them. About the middle 
of the fourteenth century, musicians were guilty 
of many extravagances in their compositions; 
and one of these was, the intercalating words 
not belonging to the liturgy among the words 
directed to be sung by the choir during mass. 
This usage lasted for a considerable period ; 
and even Palestrina, in one of his well-known 
masses (Ecce Sacerdos magnus), makes his so- 
prano sing words such as Ecce Sacerdos, &c. 
while the tenor and the bass are singing the 
Kyrie eleison, with all the imitations and other 
musical ‘ornamentations current in his day. 
These words, foreign to the mass itself, are 
always given to the tenor. Notice of a simi- 
lar practice is made by Franco of Cologne in 
the thirteenth century; for he says that the dis- 
cantus ie executed with different words; and it is 
known that this was quite the fashion in the 
motets and rondeaux of fhe same epoch. Adam 
de la Halle, @ trouvére of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, has a rondeaw' the first part of which is 
on the words, Je muir d’amouretes ; the second, 
‘Li dous regars de'ma dame } the third, Tant con 





je viveai } and the fourth, Dieus soit en cheste 





was chosen to compose three masses under con- 
ditions laid down by a commission of cardinals. 
One tema of a popular song kept its ground; 
however, through a long series of masses,—that 
of the Homme armé,—and is distributed over a 
space of three centuries, from Dufay to Caris- 
simi. Fifteen masses based on this tema have 
been procured from Italy and Germany; and 
in the Bibliotheque du Conservatoire de Musique 
at Paris, there are preserved masses on the 
same éema by the following composers :—Dufay, 
Faugues, Ockenheim, Hobrecht, Josquin (two 
masses, one for four, the other for five, voices), 
Delarue, Pipelare, Senfel, Morales (two masses, 
one for four, the other for five, voices), Pales- 
trina, and Carissimi. It was not from profane 
airs only that the ideas of mass-music were 
taken: certain passages of plain-tune were 
often adopted by composers. One’ passage in 
particular was chosen more frequently than any 
other: it was from an addition to the Gloria in 
excelsis, in honour of the Virgin Mary; and 
masses based on this passage were called De 
beata Virgine. Such masses: have been com- 
posed by Josquin, Brumel; Senfel; “Morales, 
Palestrina, and Kerle. ‘The ‘dates of these 
compositions tally exactly with the’ petiod in- 
tervening between the introduction of this pas- 
sage in the Gloria; ‘and its ‘erasure “from, the 
liturgy after a toleration of two'centirtes!' * 
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Bachelor in Civil Law.—Rev. J. Marsh, fellow of 
New College. 

Seskore of isle. Thar. J. De L. Simmonds, St. Ed- 
mund Hall; Rev. A. Peache, Wadham College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—B. E. Watkins, Wadham Coll. ; 
C. Cutcliffe, Magdalen Hall; A. F. Stopford, Balliol ; 
F. B. Pryor, fell. of New Coll.; F. Phillott, St. John’s. 

Oct. 17.—The following de were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. C. W. Belgrave, Lincoln Col- 
lege; W. E. Rawstorne, G, Phillimore, P. Butler, 
students of Christ Church; Rev. W. P. Perry, Wad- 
ham College; Rev. A. Cowburn, Exeter College. 

Bachelors of Aris.—A. F. Aylward, St. mund’s 
Hall; A. Pott, demy of Magd. College; A. L. Gordon, 
Worcester College. 

Oct, 24.—The following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—The Hon. H. P. Cholmondeley, 
fellow of Ali Souls; Rev. N. Midwinter, Magd. Hall; 
M. Portal, C. Simeon, Christ Church; H. Pritchard, 
scholar, Rev. H. J. Marshall, Corpus; Rev. J. W. 
Kirkham, Jesus College; H. Ellison, J. C; Algar, fel- 
lows of Univ. Coll.; Rev. J. Bandinel, F. J. Vipan, 
Wadham College; Rev. J. W. Grane, Exeter College ; 
J. H. Pollen, fellow of Merton College ; A. Hobhouse, 
Balliol College; Rev. C. C. Southey, Rev. W. Clayton, 
Queen’s College. h 

Bachelors of Arts.—W. Brookes, Lincoln College, 
G. H. Vansittart, Balliol College, og compounders ; 
J. Leslie. Christ Church; P. C. Ellis, Jesus College; 
H. J. Rhodes, scholar of Corpus Christi Coll. ; H. R. 
Smith, scholar of Brasenose Coll.; H. Newby, Wor- 
cester College; G. D. Bourne, Oriel coiem. 

CAMBRIDGE, Oct. 10.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinity—Rev. C. Paglar, St. John’s 
College. 

Masters of Arts.—J. Tagg, Pembroke College; M. S. 
Cole, Christ’s College. 

Bachélors of Arts.—C. B. Auber, Trin. Coll.; J. Bell, 
Cath. Hall; R. W. Wheeler, Jesus College. 

Oct. 16.—The followi _ 7 were conferred :— 

Bachelors of Arts.—E. er, Pembroke College; 
G. C. Purches, 8. A. Walker, Corpus Christi College; 
J. Baird, Queen’s College. 


PROSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE PUBLISHING SEASON. 
Fo.tow1nG up the view in our last No. of what 
is promised for our literature during the en- 
suing season, we have now to add a goodly 
list, from various sources, of what other enter- 
prising publishers have in preparation. This 
will go far to complete the prospect for, at any 
rate, the earlier part of the season; though we 
know that some of these may be late, and other 
interesting novelties be brought forward to fill 
the ranks of the absentees. 

Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, to whom we are in- 
debted for the most popular American productions, 

ve.— 

A Historical and Practical Treatise on the Art of 
Weaving, Ancient and Modern, by C.C. Gilroy. The 

tis igrant’s True Guide to the United States. 
A Treatise on the Doctrine of the Resurrection, and 
a Commentary on the Prophecy of Daniel, by Prof. 
Bush, of New York. A Treatise on the Apocalypse, 
by Prof. Moses Stuart, of Andover. reatise on 
the Cultivation of Fruit, by A. J. Dawning, a9 
Lectures on the Pilgrim’s Progress, and on the L 


e 
and Times of Bunyan, by the Rey. Dr. Cheever. A 


Commentary on the Book of Job, by the Rev. Albert 
Barnes. 

By Mr. J. R. Smith (publisher of many interesting 
antiquarian productions) we have announced :— 

The Curiosities of Heraldry, exhibited in an At- 
tempt to popularise its wea Nes A A. Lower. Spe- 
culations on the History of mo in _ 
by W. A. Chatto. A New and engsehens}rs O- 
Saxon and lish Dictionary, by the Rev. Dr. Bos- 
worth. A Guide to the Anglo-Saxon Tongue, for the 
use of ners, on the basis of Prof. Rask’s Gram- 
mar, by E. J. Vernon, B.A. Qxon. Nuge Poetice : 
Select Pieces of Old Hnglish popes Poetry, illustrat- 
ing the Manners and Arts of the Fifteenth Century, 
edited by J..0. Halliwell. 

From Messrs. Allen and Co. we are promised :— 

India under the Earl of Auckland and Lord Ellen- 
borough, forming the sixth and concluding volume of 
Thornton’s satisfactory History of India.—Note on 
the Historical Results deductible from Recent Dis- 
coveries in Afghanistan, by H. T. , Esq. The 
British World in the East: a Guide to the Possessions 
and Connexions of Great Britain in the Eastern and 
Southern Seas, by Leitch Ritchie, Esq. Vols. 2 and 3, 
concluding the History of China from the earliest 
Records ty the Treaty with Great Britain in 1842, by 
T. Thornton, Esq. 

Messrs. T. and W. Boone are preparing : 

i le, Albert, and 


during the Vous of H.M.S, Beagle. A Narrative of 
the Visits of H.M.S. Britomart, Commander Owen 
Stanley, R.N., to the Islands in the Arafura Sea, by 
J. Lort Stokes. A second edition of the History of 
the War in France and Belgium in 1815, by Capt. W. 
Siborne. Australia, from Port Macquarie to Moreton 
Bay ; being the Narrative of a Survey made by order 
of the Colonial Government, by C. Hodgkinson, 

Among Mr. Newby’s new works in the press, we 
oAigeris, Past and P by J. IL. Blofeld, E 

‘ast an resent, by J. H. Blofeld, Esq. 

Anti-Coningsby, or the New Generation grown Old, 
by an Embryo M.P. The Court Partial, a Tale of 

ilitary Life. Life at Full Length, by Mark Merri- 
vane, - Miss Martin’s new novel, St. Etienne. 
The Ward of the Crown, by the Author of ‘* Seymour 
of Sudley.” 

By Messrs. Chapman and Hall, among other works, 
are announced :— 


first volume of a Histo: 


of the English People, in 
eight volumes, et te 


Mr. J. Forster. The Principles and 
the Practice of Art, by Mr. J. D. Hording, author of 
“ Elemen Art.” Zoe, the History of Two Lives, 

3. E. Jewsbury, Valentine M‘Clutchy, the 
Irish Agent, by Mr. W. Carleton. The Pilgrim of 
Beauty, the Cottager's Sabbath, and other Poems, by 
8. Mullen. And last, not least in expectation, Mr. 
Dickens’ “‘ Chimes!” for Christmas. 

Messrs. Firmin Didot Fréres, among the rest, in a 
voluminous eatalogue, have :— 

Rabelais, Euvres Completes, accompagnées de notes 
de le Duchat, &c. augmentées de plusieurs lettres iné- 
dites, =~ Jacob. Belgique et Hollande, par M.Van 
Hasselt. Es e, par M. Ad. Gueroult, consul de 
France, et M. Joseph Lavallée. Villes Anséatiques, 
par M. Roux de Rochelle, president de la Société de 

éographie. France, par M. Le Bas, tre de con- 
ferences 4 l’Ecole normale. Afrique Ancienne, pré- 
cédée d’une Esquisse générale, par MM. Davezac, 
Dureau de Ja Malle, membre de |’Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, et Yanoski, fe 


England in the Reign of Henry the Eighth, as the | ™stry 


Messrs. J. Madden and Co. have nearly ready :— 

Travels in Southern Abyssinia, in 1842-3, through 
the Country of Adal to the Kingdom of Shoa, by 0 
Johnston, . Travels in Kordofan and the adjoin. 
ing Countries, by I. Pallme. Journal of a March from 
Delhi to Peshawur, and from thence to Cabul, with 
the Mission of Sir C. M. Wade, by Lieut. W. Barr. 
Bengal Artillery, Professor Wilson’s Edition of Mill’, 
* History of British India,” in Six successive Volumes, 
Bokhara, from the Russian of Khanikoff, by the Baron 
C. A. De Bode, &e. &c. A Journey from Naples to 
Jerusalem, by the way of Athens, Egypt, and the 
Peninsula of Sinai, by D. Borrer, Esq. Travels in 
Luristan and Arabistan, 1840 and 1841, by the Baron 
C. A. De Bode. 

As on the eve of publication, Mr. Churchill an. 
nounces :— 

Dr. Marshall Hall’s Practical Observations and Sug- 
gestions in Medicine. Dr. Fownes’ Manual of Che- 
istry. Dr. Golding Bird’s Diagnosis, Pathological 
Indications, and Treatment of Urinary Deposits. Dr. 
Ranking’s “ Researches and Observations on Scrofu- 
lous Diseases,” Translated by J, G. Lugol, Esq., with 
an Appendix. Dr. G. Budd, F.R.S., on Diseases of 
the Liver. Human Magnetism Vindicated ; or, its 
Claims to dispassionate nquiry, by Mr. Newnham. 

. Evans Riadore on Electricity and Galvanism for 
restoring the Healthy Functions of the Nervous Sys-« 
tem. Facts and Observations in Medicine and Sur. 
gery, by Mr. Grantham. 

Messrs. Saunders and Otley are preparing for pub- 
lication :— 

Jealousy and Revenge, Tales, by Miss Peake. The 
Gitana, by a Lady. e completion of The Irish Co- 
eee ols. II. and III.). And the New Edition of 
Ir. ge’s Peerage, corrected for 1845. 





FINE ARTS. 
Map of India and China, Burmah, Siam, Malay 
Peninsula, and the Empire of Assam. By John 
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suppléant au Collége de France. Inde, par ti - Dubois 
de Jancigny, aide de camp du roi d’Oude, et par M. 
Xavier Kaymond, attaché 4 l'embassade de Chine. 
Babrii (seu Balebrii) Fabule Esopice ed. Boissonade, 
ow’ inédit, publié sur le manuscrit découvert au 
mont Athos, par M. Minoide Minas. Asadtzrizn Evea- 
ywyn, par Gallien (ouv inédit), avec introduction 
et notes, Minoide Minas; découvert dans les 
monastéres du mont Athos. Histoire des Guerres des 
Romains et des Byzantins dans la partie de l'Afrique 
septentrionale, comprise dans les limites de 1’ Algérie 
actuelle; et Recherches sur la Vopographie de Car- 
thage, par M. Dureau de la Malle. Les Edifiees Cir- 
culaires et les Domes, par Isabelle, architecte du Gou- 
vernement. To which we may add, many fine editions 
of Greek and Latin classics; and Chateaubriand, com- 
plete in ten volumes. 
Messrs. Smith, Elder, and Co. announce :— 
The Third Volume of G. P. R, James’s Works : con- 
taining the Huguenot, a Tale of the French Protes- 
tants. Imagination and Faney; or, Selections from 
the best English Poets, by Leigh Hunt. The Convict 
Ship; a Narrative of the results of Scriptural Instruc- 
tion and Moral Discipline, as these appeared on board 
the “ Earl Grey,” by C. A. Browning, M.D., Surgeon 
Royal Navy. The Duties of Judge-Advocates, by 
Capt. R. M. Hughes. 
_ From Mr. J. W. Parker we have a good list, includ- 
ing:— 

A Cycle of Celestial Objects, for the use of Naval, 
Military, and Private Astronomers, by Capt. W. H. 
Smyth, R.N. The Churchman’s Theological Diction- 
ary, edited by the Rev. R. Eden, M.A. e Practical 
Statutes, relating to the Ecclesiastical and Eleemosy- 
nary Institutions of England, Wales, Ireland, and the 
Colonies, by A. J. Stephens, M.A. Charicles; or, Il- 
lustrations of the Private Life and Manners of the 
Greeks, from the German of Prof. Becker. The Phy- 
siological gretony at Fuysilogy of Man, by R. bs. 
Todd, M.D., and W. Bowman, F.R.S. 
From Mr. Pickering’s list we copy :— 
A Series of English Liturgies, uniformly printed in 
folio, black letter, with the two Books of Edward VI., 
1549-52, &e. Marbeck’s Book of Common Prayer 
Noted, 1550. Annals of the English Bible, and the 
Translators, and Editions thereof, by the Rev. C. 
Anderson. Incidents of the Apostolic Age in Britain. 
Notes on the Authorised Version of the New Testa- 
ment, by the Rev. F. H. Scrivenor. Hulseian Lec- 
tures for 1843, by the Rev. J. H. Marsden. Secrete 
Vigilie; or, Devout ay on the Heavens, in 
Verse, by the Rev. C. D. Strong. History of the 
Non-jurors, 7 the Rev. T. Lethbury. Memorials of 
the Life and Works of the Rev. Thomas Fuller, D.D., 
by the Rey. A. T. Russell, B.C.L. An Analysis of 
ant’s ‘ Critic of Pure Reason,” by the Translator 
of that Work. Chaucer’s Poetical Works, with Me- 
moir by Se Bae Nicolas. A Manual of British 





a e 
Fitzroy Rivers, and Interior of Australia, surveyed 


Walker. Qn two sheets. Allen and Co. 
Tuts map appears to have been carefully com- 
piled, and embodies the latest surveys in a 
manner to afford new and general information. 
It does not enter into minutiz to crowd its 
surface; so that all leading points and places 
are very distinct and clear. This being its 
purpose, we need not observe that smaller 
details are not to be looked for, since even its 
broad space could not suffice for their insertion 
without confusing the general aspect of the 
whole. Upon the scale on which it is con- 
structed, it must be both welcome and usefu! 
to the public. 


Consecrated Chapel at Nunhead Cemetery. T. 
Little, Architect. Lithog. T. S. Boys. 
WE are much pleased with this edifice, which 
must have a very picturesque effect on the 
beautiful grounds laid out for this cemetery. 
And why should not burial-grounds be natu- 
rally beautiful? why should not the all-receiv- 
ing bosom of our mother Earth look as if it 
would be a sweet bed of rest to the weary 
traveller ? 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
YORK. 
Wuitst the British Association was at York, 
several objects unconnected with its morning 
Sections and evening entertainments. (such as 
they were), merited the attention of the visitor. 
Among the rest we were struck with the quiet 
and apparently undistinguished movement of 
Etty the painter in the throngs of busy bustlers. 
In our hearts we thought, here is a native of 
York who ought to be honoured in the foremost 
place by the directors of a meeting like this, 
and by his fellow-citizens at large and the noble 
around ; but Etty was treated like a common 
man, whilst the inventor of a peg-top with an 
angular peg, so as to spin obliquely, would be 
set at the top of the table, or be ushered with 
obsequious servility upon dais or platform— 
especially if wealthy, or with a handle to his 
name, Such want of discrimination is painful 





Historians. Ss of Sir Henry Wotton, edited 
by the Rey. J, Hannah. 


to behold ; for Etty’s fame will be appreciated 
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hundreds of years hence, when not a trace of 
these nobodies will exist. And besides, he has 
done mitch for York. Owing to his efforts 
many of its antiquities and remains of art have 
been preserved — he has founded and was su- 
perintending a valuable school of design, which 
ye inspected with great satisfaction — and yet 
ne never saw him mentioned, or heard his 
health proposed, or his glorious productions 
alluded to, at dinner-feast, assembly, section- 
room, or general meeting. We were astonished 
at this neglect of genius; but prophets are 
rarely honoured in their own countries, at least 
till they aré dead ; and Etty could well afford 
to walk about as one of the herd where R.A.’s 
were exceedingly scarce and the species unap- 
reciated. 

In the art of architecture a similar mistake 
has been perpetrated; we allude to the erec- 
tion of a Doric Museum in a garden surrounded 
on eyery side with the finest Gothic ruins, and 
within sight of the noble Minster. So incon- 
gruous an offence has rarely been committed 
even among’ the tasteless monstrosities which 
too frequently deform our isle, and destroy 
every sentiment connected with ancient build- 


8. 

“And York is rich in these, from Roman 
times, throughout the middle ages, and down 
to the Elizabethan period. The besom of de- 
struction often swept over it, and it was deso- 
lated by Briton, Scot, Pict, Roman, Saxon, 
Dane; but still it rose again, like the Pheenix 
from its ashés, leaving traces and vestiges* of 
former magnificence, in almost every style that 
could be enumerated or described. The lower 
part of the Multangular Tower affords evidence 
of the Roman capital of Britain (query, Temple 
of Bellona?]; and the quantity of antiquities 
of every kind, sepulchral, coins, ornaments, 
pottery, utensils, sculpture, dug up in almost 
every direction, besides the appearances of 
great public works, bear witness to the extent 
and character of the Roman occupation. The 
collection of thesé in the Museum, though as 
yet only huddled together with Egyptian mum- 
mies and South-Sea curiosities, is of a truly 
interesting kind. Several specimens are very 
tare, and of high archeological value. 

We are rather inclined to believe that por- 
tions (the lower portions) of some of the gates, 
or bars, as they are called,{ are also Roman, 
though the barbicans are more modern. But 
following them we find the splendid rise of 
ecclesiastical structures, from perhaps the mid- 
dle of the seventh century—soon after we read 
that King Edwin was baptised in a wooden 
building, A.p. 627. Invasions from the north- 
ern side of the island for several hundred years, 
and from Danes in the ninth century, ever and 
anon led to bloody struggles, and the destruc- 
tien of the monuments of York; and 80 late as 
1070 the Norman William once more made it 
desolate; and in the room of what he then 
caused to perish left us the early example of 
Clifford's Tower to remind us of his ferocious 
revenge. “But we are not about to pen an an- 
tiquarian treatise, and shall only add,’ that we 
observed the first examples in the Minster of 
the reduction of the fleur de lis to three in the 
national arms by Henry V.; and that one of 
the key-stones in the Minster Yard is a striking 
likeness of the Duke of Wellington—the iron 
Duke, thus anticipated in stene. 

ftom York’ a trip to Castle Howard is one 





See’ William of Malinsbury, Simeon of Durham, 


im, Leland, &e.; and, ‘more lately, Joseph Half- 
rhe Hecgmenta, Vetusta (folio: York, 1807, R. Sun- 
"h 2 4 Mr. Wellbeloved’s. interesting volume (ibid). 


ork, the streets are gates, and the gates bars.’ 





of the most gratifying for the lover of the fine 
arts. The Earl of Carlisle’s gallery is justly 
celebrated, and very extensive. Above forty 
Canalettis, including one of his greatest works 
in the music-room, form but a small part of 
the whole. His lordship is also rich in Van- 
dykes and Sir Joshuas; and among other won- 
derful productions are a Moor’s Head by Ve- 
lasquez; pictures by Juan de Periga and Fetty 
(artists little known in England); the Wise 
Men’s Offering, a masterpiece of Mabuse; He- 
rod’s Daughter, one of the most beautiful things 
ever executed by Rubens; and the famous 
Three Marys, the highest effort of the Caracci 
school. 

Science and Literature have an institute at 
York, which seems to be pretty fairly supported 
by some 300 members; but fluctuating more 
than is usual in similar bodies. There are a 
library, lectures, prizes for essays, and other 
useful adjuncts ; and it is to be hoped that such 
an establishment will receive the encourage- 
ment it deserves, and prosper accordingly, af- 
fording pleasure and instruction to the classes 
of society for whose advantage it is intended. 

Near York is the celebrated “ Friends’ Re- 
treat” for the insane;* of which the Report 
for the present year (the 48th) is very satisfac- 
tory, with the exception of the finance depart- 
ment, which renders a new call for pecuniary 
aid and annual subscriptions needful. The 
benevolent example set by it to the country at 
large, and now being generally followed, and, 
in some instances, improved upon, will, we 
trust, make this appeal successful to the de- 
sired extent. There are 94 patients, 40 men 
and 54 women; of whom 12 are unconnected 
with the Society of Friends. With reference 
to this subject an interesting conversation took 
place at one of the Statistical Section meetings, 
when it was inquired if there was any foundation 
for the supposition that mental disease was 
more incident to Quakers than to other branches 
of society: when Mr. Samuel Tuke (the trea- 
surer), so honourably known for his labours in 
this, cause, assigned strong grounds for discre- 
diting the belief. The question involves re- 
markable physiological inquiries into the effects 
of restraining the human passions and natural 
appetites; and its statics, freed from erroneous 
data (the misguides and curses of all theories), 
are well entitled to the most mature considera- 
tion. For such purposes we earnestly recom- 
mend Mr. S. Tuke’s Statistics of the Retreat, 
from 1726 to 1840, the experience of nearly 
3000 patients ; and also the present year’s Re- 
port, which has induced these brief remarks. 

From the toils and attendance on science 
many strangers were tempted to excursions 
among the beauties of Derbyshire, which de- 
lighttully reward the fatigue vehicular, eques- 
trian, or pedestrian. “‘ Shall I not take mine 
ease at mine inn?”’ exclaimed Falstaff; and at 
one place, Matlock, New Bath Hotel, we were 
reminded of the worthy knight by a very un- 
tavern-like intermixture of religious begging 
with the creature-comforts. In the windows 
were no fewer than five boxes labelled with 
solicitation for different charities—the Conver- 
sion of the Jews, the Tract Society, and sundry 
foreign missions, together with No. 6, a par- 
ticular local invitation to subscribe to the 
“ building or purchasing a house of residence 
for the incumbent” of a new Matlock church. 
Only 5002. “ still wanted!” The anomaly was 
ludicrous. Here was a dish of pork and the 
plate for the conversion of the children of 





* It is expressed with good and kindly feeling, 
7 Ps persons afflicted with disorders of the mind,”— 
ud, L. G, 





Israel; there a missionary tract as the substi- 
tute for a mat for the reception of a tureen of 
hotchpotch. Before disbursing charity, it is 
advisable, in similar circumstances, to wait till 
the pale and sanctified-looking landlord pre- 
sents his bill, and then you will see if you are 
so moderately taxed that you can well spare a 
portion of the unexpected surplus, to have the 
Jews christened, the heathens converted, and 
the reverend incumbent of Matlock comfortably 
housed. 

it is to be lamented when religious pretence 
is paraded, inconsistently with, if not as a cover 
for, sordid practices. Matters which shock rea- 
son are equally pernicious; for, though they 
may have the effect of miracles upon the igno- 
rant, they repel the intelligent, and unfortu- 
nately from the good as well as the absurd and 
incredible. The newspapers of the week tell 
us that the Bishop of Treves is negotiating with 
Prince Metternich for one of the nails which 
actually nailed the Saviour to the cross, that it 
may be added to the seamless garment, for the 
worship of the devout. Can we wonder at the 
extent of infidelity in Germany! Relics are, 
indeed, strange things. The thigh-bone of 
Charlemagne, shewn for centuries, was found 
by an anatomist to be an arm; and the tooth of 
St. Thomas to be verily the grinder of a wolf! 





NEW LEGAL ASSOCIATION. 

THE first steps have this week been taken to- 
wards forming a New Legal Association, the 
objects of which are declared to be, to assist 
in abolishing “ what is called sharp practice’’ 
(which, says the report, put into the mouth of 
Sir George Stephen, “ he invariably found to 
emanate not from the solicitors themselves, but 
from the clerks whom they employed’’*)—to 
set their face against all dishonourable prac- 
tice expose and punish all persons guilty 
of any acts of malpractice (let them add, cruel 
and grinding oppression)—and originate and 
assist in obtaining all useful and practical re- 
forms and amendments in the jaw. Sir G. 
Stephen has been elected president, and Mr. 
Wire and Mr. Burchell, vice-presidents; to 
whose efforts in the above spirit every honest 
man and patriot must wish good speed. One 
thing may be remarked, that they have no /aily 
(if we may so term them, among their body) ; 
and therefore it is to be hoped that their ex- 
cellent design may not be neutralised by that 
professional tenderness which lawyers are so 
generally prone to shew towards lawyers, even 
where they are Barbers or Fletchers. Nothing 
could tend so much to elevate the profession to 
the rank and esteem it ought to hold as its 
purification by its own acts. 

Distresses of the Poor, And whilst noticing 
a project which, if faithfully carried out, would 
produce great blessings to the middle classes, 
we may enlarge our glance over society by in- 
voking attention to the extremely poor and 
destitute. ‘The case of “ The Poor in Scot- 
land’’ has been vividly brought under the pub- 
lic eye by Mr. Ph. Pusey, M.P.;+ who has pre- 
sented such an incredible collection of cases 
of individual starvation and mass of general 
wretchedness, that, were we not prepared for 
it in other deplorable quarters, we should con- 
sider him and the Commissioners’ Report, 
whence he has extracted his facts, as no better 
than the inventors of fabulous sufferings. 
Rightly did we anticipate this dark picture 





* Credat Judeus! not from the masters, who reap 
the profit; but from the men, the poor drudges, who 
get nothing by their degrading and humiliating tasks! 

+ Pamphlet, pp. 70. London, James Burns, 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








in our last No., where we observed, on Dr. 
Alison’s notes at the British Association on the 
same subject (Lit. Gaz. p. 691, col. 1), “ the 
miserable pittances doled out to the unfortunate in 
that country appear to be a disgrace to humanity.” 
And of this we were well aware from private 
and personal inquiry, in preceding years; 
which led us from our souls to hate and con- 
demn the mockery of relief afforded (often re- 
fused!) to the poverty and pauperism over the 
largest portion of the Scottish soil. But still, 
except to rebuke the boasting of a Scotch sect 
of philosophers, Mr. Pusey is unjust in desig- 
nating the disregard of the poor as peculiarly 
a “Scotch” national reproach. It is vile, un- 
feeling, and unchristian enough; but it is not 
altogether Scotch. Let him look at the con- 
dition of the stocking-frame. weavers in Not- 
tingham, Leicester, and other places where 
their thousands are employed. There he will 
discover filth, rags, nakedness, perishing through 
want, not a whit less deplorable amid the wealth 
of England than among the barren hills of 
Caledonia. Or let him ider the ts, 
in every daily newspaper of London, of broker- 
seizures for two or three shillings of rent to 
merciless landlords, or poor-rates from the 
victims legally doomed to do something out of 
their nothing for the more despairing in the 
lower depth of this earthly hell; and Mr. 
Pusey will learn that no particular portion of 
our island deserves the brand of inhumanity, 
for the slow murder of the helpless outcasts 
from the pale of civilisation and religious pro- 
fession. ‘No doubt, in such a complicated and 
varying condition of society as ours, there has 
been, there must be, and there will be, woes 
enough to make the heart weep; but it is the 
prevalence and amount to which these wrongs 
and sacrifices have risen that now call, with a 





voice of appalling force not to be resisted, for 
prompt and effectual remedy. A curse must 
fall on “ the richest country in the world,” 
which neglects so paramount a duty. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


A SKETCH. 


Day is sinking 

Far in the purple west; 

Night is drinking 

Dews that she loves best; 

While now the pearly shower 

Gems each green blade and flower; 
And the blackbird from her nest 
Pours her wild note of harmony, 

That seems to call both earth and sky 
To silent rest. 


The summer-breeze, 

Folding its idle wing, 

Stirs not the trees, 

Whose — branches fling 

Broad shadows o'er the way, 

Where gipsy-children play, 

Making the dark forest ring 

With mirth, while splashing in the stream, 
Whose parting waters as they gleam 
Fresh beauty bring. 


Light-hearted sings 

The milkmaid with her pail ; 
And Robin, wearied, flings 
Aside his busy flail. , 

Then on the rustic stile 

They lean to chat awhile ; 
And Robin, with a nail, 
Scores on the bar her name; 
Then, breathing soft the same, 
“* Hopes to prevail.” 


But Phillis, starting, 

Sees the bright sun has set; 
One kiss at parting 

(Her cheek with tears is wet), 
Then down the narrow lane, 
In which the creaking wain, 

Rich heap’d with golden corn is met, 
Away the timid maiden hies. 

Poor swain! her mischief-working eyes 

He can’t forget, M. J. 


THE DRAMA. 

Lyceum.—At this theatre, Watch and Ward, 

a new version of the French Chevalier du Guet, 
with the interpolation, or rather substitution, 
of an Irish character for Mr. Wigan, which is 
cleverly played, has been produced with entire 
success. The ing équivoque of the si- 
tuations, the naiveté of the dialogue, and the 
good acting, render it a merry hour’s pastime. 
Adelphi.—The Mysterious Stranger, an adap- 
tation from the French Chateaux du Diable* (a 
name farcically prohibited by the licenser, for 
the ears polite of Adelphi audiences!), has 
been got up here in capital style. There is no 
cessation of bustle (we mean active dramatic 
business) ; and Celeste shews off to great advan- 
tage under many disguises totally unconnected 
with the black art. But for the blackguard, 
the Parisian gamin, O. Smith is perfection; and 
Wright’s comic humour, aided by that of Mrs. 
F. Matthews, being thrown in, we have a tho- 
rough-going Adelphi piece, which is likely to 
have a long run. 








VARIETIES. 

Though Punch’s Pocket- Book for 1845 is judi- 
ciously divided only into “ two parts,” like 
Cesar’s “‘ Omnis Gallia” into three; yet, like 
that celebrated work, this book’s title might be 
rendered “ Omnis Punch” is halved into three- 
quarters: for even the first part is illustrated 
with some very laughable embellishments, not 
forgetting the humorous coloured frontispiece 
of ladies’ farming. But this division notably 
contains all the customary almanac intelligence 
and arrangements for memoranda and accounts ; 
and it is only in the second division that the 
hook - nosed, penny - trumpet - tongued hero 
breaks out with “ poking his fun,” interspersed 
with much shrewdness and caustic ridicule. 
There is often much benevolent feeling under 
a joke of Punch, and much sound counsel in a 
squib or parody. Even his pictures tell home- 
truths of value; and if we dislike some of his 
persevering personalities, we must confess not 
only that our chuckle is ever ready for his 
wit, but that our sympathy very generally (i. e. 
with the exception of his ultra-democratic as- 
saults) goes along with his humanities. The 
latter remarks apply, however, more to his 
weekly than to his annual lucubrations; the 
latter being good as a useful, and entertaining 
as a droll production. 

Professor E. Forbes.—We rejoice to hear that 
this distinguished naturalist is appointed to 
succeed Prof. Phillips as Palzontologist or Na- 
turalist to the Ordnance Survey. The duties 
could not have been entrusted to more able 
hands. The acceptance of a professorship of 
geology at Dublin and numerous other engage- 
ments, we understand, caused the resignation 
of his predecessor. 

Mr. Horace Twiss.—We rejoice to see that the 
author of the Life of Lord Eldon, and a man of 
literary as well as legal attainments, Mr. Horace 
Twiss, has been appointed Vice-Chancellor of 
the Duchy Palatine of Lancaster. 

The Geological Society hold their first evening 
meeting of the commencing season on Wednes- 
day next. 

New Naming of London Streets.—If carried 
thoroughly into effect, no doubt some confusion 
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Manchester, “ the cotton capital,” appears 4 
have been revelling in intellectual enjoymens, 
while London has been almost barren, The 
Young England meeting was a stirring affjjr. 
and the liberal and most laudable subscriptio, 
to provide for the recreation of its enrichig, 
mechanical talent and industry, is another fe. 
ture on which it may well be congratulated, 
The town was thus in the temper to take de. 
light in other refined pleasure ; and we see, 
from the last Manchester Courier, that Mr. Love 
had also filled the Atheneum with crowded 
audiences, to revel in his inimitable Irish ¢). 
tertainments; and that Mr. C. Kemble has not 
only given his Shaksperian readings in the 
same place with universal applause, but been 
féted with a dinner by some of the principal 
inhabitants. What between the Bard of Avon 
and Rory O’More, the Manchester folks must 
have had a course of bright and cheerful even. 
ings. 

Descendants of Shakspere.—The Rev. W. Har- 
ness, with a true love and veneration for Shak- 
spere, has had the tombstone of his daughter, 
Susannah Hall, carefully restored in the church 
at Stratford. 

Steam Whistle—A novel and.a valuable ap- 
plication of this melodious instrument is to give 
warning of the exhausted state of steam-boilers, 
or when the water in them has fallen to the 
spot * dangerous.” Then, and not till then, 
the steam gains access to and rushes up a tube 
there placed and connected with a whistle, 
which immediately becomes the mouthpiece of 
the boiler, and shrieks, “ I want water, or I 
shall burst.” 

Nyctalopie.—Such is the name given in Paris 
to the phenomenon of a mechanic who (says 
he) can only see by sun-light, and not by the 
light of lamp, candle, fire, or gas (query, by the 
moon’s reflected light?). It seems a pity he 
cannot intermarry with the baker’s daughter 
(reported to be ‘‘ the owl ’’), who could not 
see by the solar rays, but pretty well in the 
dark; or that he had not been born in Persia, 
where they worship the sun, and would un- 
questionably have raised him to the height of 
the priesthood. 

Prussian Mission in Egypt.—The latest ac- 
counts in the journals state that Dr. Lepsius 
was on his homeward return from Ethiopia, at 
the Isle of Phila, Sept. 20th, and proceeding 
to Thebes, where he meant to spend the win- 
ter, and make arrangements for his voyage to 
Europe with his collected antiquities in the 
spring. 

Ancient Theatre.—It is mentioned in Galig- 
nani’s Messenger that the ancient theatre of 
Parma has been discovered at a considerable 
depth in the earth in a remarkable state of pre- 
servation. Government have purchased incum- 
bent houses, and ordered researches to be con- 
tinued. . 

The Tunic of Treves.—This miraculous relic, 
said to be the coat of Jesus Christ, without 
seam, found by the Empress Helena, and pre- 
served during so many centuries, under every 
risk and vicissitude, by the clergy of Treves, 
has this year been brought into light, and ap- 
plied to the miraculous cure of disease. The 
multitude who have flocked to it are incredible, 
the offerings laid before it immense, and the 
miracles it has performed such as would have 





will be at first created by this useful e; 
but every court and alley of our vast metropolis 
may be marked with distinctive and appropri- 
ate names for ever, by seeking in the copious 
vocabulary of our Saxon ancestors. 








astonished believers in the earliest ages of 
Christianity. A friend of ours, who saw it in 
his travels, tells us that it is of a dingy cinna- 
mon-like colour, and resembles more one of our 
agriculturist’s frocks than any other garment. 

Mrs. Henry Siddons.—W e lament to record the 





® Ergo translated Passions at the Lyceum. 


death of this accomplished lady, and once most 
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teresting actress. As Amanthis,in the Child 
of Nature, Miss Murray is well remembered by 
thelovers of the drama. She was sister to the 
jtimable manager of the Edinburgh theatre, 
and of aw ancient Scottish family, distinguished 
for its ‘attachment to the house of Stuart. She 
jied on Thursday, the 24th ult, after a long 
id painful illness, surviving a surgical opera- 
tion only two'days. f 

Professor Ritter von Scherer, so eminent for 
jis skill’ in anatomy ‘and knowledge of phy- 
siology, died’ at Vienna, where he was vice- 
director ‘of the Imperial Academy, on the 
10th ultimo. tt 

New Spanish Comedy.—Whilst Madrid is pro- 
ducing a new Spanish constitution, M. Martinez 
dela Rosa has produced a new Spanish comedy, 
which, it is stated, will be immediately enacted. 
It is to be ‘hoped the other performance will 
not be tragical. 

Landslip.—A remarkable landslip took place 
inGeorgia on the 27th of June, when a moun- 
tain in'the district’ of Osselinski, covered with 
trees, slid down upon the hamlet of Schel 
and covered’ a space of twenty-four acres of 
land, pushing, as it were, the hamlet, with its 
inhabitants, five houses, and three mills, above 
the third part of a mile before it. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

In the Press. —Mr. Lever (Harry Lorrequer) has an- 
other serial wherewith to begin the year.—A Guide 
for the Overland Traveller to India via Egypt, by 
Captain J. Barber, H.C.S, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Englishman’s Greek Concordance of the New 
Testament, 2d edit. carefully revised, with a new 
Index, Greek and English, 1 vol. roy. 8vo, 42s.—Prac- 
tical East India Guide ; the Equipment and Conduct 
of Civil and Military Officers, by R. Crowther, fep. 6e. 
Exposition of the Parables, by the Rev. H. D.C. 8. 
Horlock, D.D., Vol., I. 12mo, 4s. 6¢.—Report on the 
State of Agriculture in Cheshire, 1844, 8vo, 2s. 6d.— 
New Testament, translated by Campbell, M‘Knight, 
and Doddridge, new edit. 12mo, 3s: 6¢d.—Journey across 
the Desert, from Ceylon to Marseilles, by Major and 
Mrs. G. D. Griffith, 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s, — Stephen’: 
History of the Church of Scotland, Vol. IIL. 8vo, 13s. 
—Wilson’s Deseription of the New Royal Exchange, 
l2mo, :2s, 6d.—Sugar: how it Grows and how it is 
Made, 4to, coloured plates, 2s. 6¢d.—Flowers; their 
Moral Language and Poetry, edited by H. G. Adams, 
22mo, 2s.—Dictionary of Greek and Roman wd 
and Mythology, edited by W. Smith, LL.D., Vol. 1. 
8vo, 36s. — Dr, Allen’s Constructive Greek Exercises, 
2d edition, 12mo, 5s. — Rambles of an Indian Official, 
by Lieut.-Cotonel W. H. Sleeman, 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
2, 128, 6d.+Ji, 8. Smith’s Practice of the Court of 


, Chancery, 3d edit. 2 vols. 8vo, 2/. 10s. — A Fragment 


on the Church, by Dr. Arnold, 8vo, 4s. 6¢.—Christmas 
Annual: Glimpses of the Wonderful, 34 Nlustrations, 
square, 5s.— Cabinet of Poetry and Romance: Por- 
traits from Byron, and Scott, with Poetical Mlustra- 
tions by C, Swain, 4to, 21s.—Stephen’s New Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England, Vol. III. 8vo, 24s.— 
Ephemerides; or, Occasional Recreations, by R. H. 
Hovenden; post 8vo, 10s. 6d:—The Gambler’s Wife; a 
Novel, 3. vals, post 8vo, 1. lls,.6¢.—Impressions of 
Ireland and the Irish, by J. Grant, 2 vols. post 8vo, 
21s,—Statutes 7 and 8 Victoria, 8vo, 26s. Ditto (cheap 
edition), a 8vo. 15s.—Complete Course of Meteor- 
rik by L. EF. Kaemtz, translated, with Notes, by 
C.V. Walker, gma, 12s. 6d. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shews the time which a clock or watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.} 

1344, kh. om. +s. 1844, h m8, 
Nov.2-... 11 43421 | Nov.6 .. Li 4347-9 
3 - — 4 423 Tone — 43515 
- — 4 433 8 . . —43 559 
. — 43 452 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


(> Correspondents who have requested answers | subs 


to be left at’ our office will find them there. At the 
same) time we must reelaim against the. uselessuess 
and waste of time imposed by many of these requisi- 
tious; and have still more distinctly to protest against 
the claims so continually made upon us to advert or 


Teply to communications of distant periods, and with- 





out particulars to point out what they are. Itis surely 
want of thought in the writers who have sent one 
letter or aper, and haye nothing else of the sort to 
occupy their minds, to imagine that the editor of a 
publication receiving a multitude of the same kind 
every week can bear in remembrance the nature of 
each individually, so as to be able to refer to it when- 
ever called on. It, would saye us much trouble and 
our correspondents frequent disappointment, if they 
would on all such occasions describe explicitly the 
date and object of their inquiry. 

The Time. of the End, No. 1., is.acknowledged ; and 
we farther acknowledge that we do nut comprehend 
it. It is a difficult task to unravel the prophecies ; 
and the date of the millennium does not appear to be 
settled, at least by No. I. 

For No. I. West of England Miscellany (Collings, 
Bath) we return thanks. 

Manchester Letter respecting hydrocyanic cures will 

considered. 

The report of the Decorative Society forwarded to 
us contains little or no information. 

<. X. We have heard nothing else of the Metropo- 
litan Association fur improving the Dwellings of the 
Industrious Classes; and presume that the difficulties 
in the way of such an undertaking have been found 


J. DENT’S PATENT DIPLEI- 
* _DOSCOPE, or MERIDIAN INSTRUMENT for the RE- 
GULATION of CHRONOMETERS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES. — 





eit! previous nor ac- 
quaintance with practical astronomy, are required to enable the 
observer to regulate with this invention the going of his Watch by 
the sun or other celestial object to the fraction of a second. The in-~ 
strument is as simple as a sun-dial. It is Ws oy tere in diameter, 
a not get out of adjustment, nor can it be affected by the wea- 
ther. Price Two Guineas each. 


Dent's Lectures on Chronometers, Watches, 
and Clocks, and the description of the Dipleidoscope, price 1s. each, 
but to customers gratis. 


Sold at 33 Cockspur Street, and 82 Strand, London. 





LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITIES. 

USTRALASITAN, COLONTAL, and 

GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE and ANNUITY 
COMPANY. 

Capital 200,000/,, in 2,000 Shares. 
Directors, 
Edward Barnard, Esq. F.R.S. 
Robert Brooks, Esq. 
Henry Buckle, Esq. 
Jobn Henry Capper, Esq. 
Secretary—E. Ryley, Esq. 

The following are mae are of the premiums charged by this Com- 


if | Pany for the assurance of 





insurmountable. The proposition was excell 
the means could be devised. 

It is not very agreeable, in these days of cheap post- 
age, to pay 3s. 6d. for a letter soliciting subscriptions 
for a charity, and all the way at Damascus too, though 
signed by Dr. James B: Thom Such trifles give 
offence, and are caleulated to injure the cause. 

Errata, — In review of Dr, Bell’s Life, last para- 
graph, for “ the I ter dispute is not touched 
upon,” &e., read ‘‘ is not much touched upon.” In 
our abstract of Prof. Forbes and Capt. Ibbetson’s 

per, p. 657, middle column, 30th line from bottom, 
Jor s sing into chalk mari,” read * passing into 





gault.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ATENT METALLIC CAPSULES. — 


CONSUMERS of BRANDY are respectfully informed, that 
43, T. BETTS, Jun, avd Co. will not be responsible for any 
BOTTLED BRANDY that is not pi d against fraudul 
substitution by the Patent Metallic Capsules, embossed with the 
words, ** BETLS’S PATENT BRANDY. 7SMITHFIELD BARS.”’ 
Sold by the most respectable Wine and Spirit Merchants in Town 
and Country, at 3e. 6d. per Bottle, the Bottle included, 

‘The Patent Brandy is used in preference to Foreign at GUY’S, 
ST. GEURGE’S, and thé other principal Hospitals throughout 
the Kingdom. Attention is ially req d to THs SECURITY 
AFFORDED bY THE Patent Meractic Carsuces. 


N EW PATENTS.—BROCKEDON’S 
IMPROVED: STOPPERS. 

This i é tion, a for Conxs and Bunas, has, 
by new and great improvements, become a pure, imperishable, and 
Kis, & an Steno Ge did, ond the anrninues 

hich t have of fine removed ce 


which they now Cork, has the ice against 

their former dark . Also DRCANTER sroerens, to keep 

Wine which is in daily use in perfect condition. 

ae 19 Walbruok, London, and 22 York Street, 
AC . 


ODGSON and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 
PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner of 
this long-celet d Establish informs the public that this Beer, 
so strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold to the trade, 
can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 
City Office, 9$ Gracechurch Street. 























NOTICE TO INVENTORS. 
Office for Patents of Inventions and Registrations of 
Designs, 14 Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


HE Printed INSTRUCTIONS gratis, and 
every information upon the subject of PROTECTION for 
INVENTIONS, either ~ Letters Patent or the Desi Act, may be 
had by applying personally, or by letter (prepaid) to fir. ALEXANDER 
Parincx, at the Office, 14 Lincoln's Inn Fields. 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


OAP, so long cal rate for Phy sal retains its supe- 
riority as a fectly mild emollient Soap, y salutary to the skin, 
 ceeaiete and lasting hee beg, each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins's steel plate of Windsor Castle, 
A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &v., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 

Hanprrie’s Parseavative Toorn-Powper, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying the Teeth, preserving them in a sound and 
health di is ingly agi bie to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth of every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel! 
in polish and colour. 

Henpagis’s Moriiine is the most beneficial extract of oleag 

tances for tai the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
having also a delightful pertume. 

His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing, 

Hewprit's Co.p Caram Or Roxes, prepared in great perfection 

a a Scowgmine Drops, for removing greasy spots 
Silks. 

Inper.18Lg MARKING Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 

ls. a bottle. 











from 





Age. { 20 | wv | 40 | wo | 60 
An. Prem | £1103 | £207 | #22153 | #44151 £639 

This Company offers the tages of the of an ample 
subscribed capital —of permission to retain one-third of the premium 
in their own hands (the portion so retained, with interest upon it, 
being deducted from the policy when it becomes a claim),—of ascend- 
ing, descending, other scales of premi and of parti i 
in the profits at the end of every five years. 

To EMIGRANTS to the AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES, assured 
for the whole ot life, this Company offer the permission to proceed to, 
and reside in, any of those colonies without extra premiam, and to 
pay their premiums there. For residence in New Zealand, a mode- 
rate extra premium is charged. 

In SYDNEY, a Board of Directors, and Agents in all the principal 
settlements — Bankers in the colony, The BANK of AUSTRAL- 
non a ae by Royal Charter, 1855), No 2 Moorgate Street, 


ANNUITIES. 

Annuitants participate in the profits of the Company, and receive 
a rate of annuity much more favourable than can be granted by any 
Company poe its investments wholly in England. The Company 
is enabled securely to grant these favourable terms from the advan- 
tage it possesses of investing a portion of its funds at a high rate of 
interest. = 
INDIA, 








Tables of Premiums-for Assurances on the lives of officers engaged 
in civil, or in naval or military service in the EAST INDIES and 
CHINA, may be seen at the Offices of the Company. 

Agents in India. 
~ Messrs. Boyd, Beeby, and Co, 
Messrs. Line and Co. 
Messrs. Skinner and Co. 
Messrs. Ackland, Boyd, and Co, 

Pros and full particul may be had at the Offices of the 
Company, No. 126 Bishopsgate Street, corner of Cornhill, 


RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39 Throgmorton Street, Bank.—F.mpowered by special Act 
of Parliament, 5th and 6th William IV. c. 76. 


Tuomas Faancoms, Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 
WititasM Lar, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


Richard E. Arden, Exq. 3. Humphery, “ay > Ald. M.P. 
William Banbury, Esq. Rupert Ingleby, Raq. 
Edward Bates, Es: Thomas Kelly, Esq.» Alderman, 
Thomas Camplin, eg, Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq. Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2 Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 


Consulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 








ADVANTAGES OF THE ARGUS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


Low Rates of Premiums, 

In addition to the subscribed capital of 300,000/., the asspred have the 
security of the Company's income of nearly 60,000/. per annum, yearly 
i gz, and an ing As Fund invested in Go- 
vernment and other available secarities, of considerably larger amount 
than the estimated liabilities of the Company. 


The rates of premium are reduced to the lowest scale compatible 
with the safety of the assured and the stability of the Company ; 
thereby, in effect, giving to every policy-holder an immediate and 
certain bonus, without risk, in lieu of the deferred uently 
delusive prospect of a periodical division of profits. 





Annual Premium to assure 1001. 





Age. For Seven Years.| Whole Term. 
20 £0 17 8 #0 19 1 #1 il 

30 a 2 1 2 7 0 7 
40 | 169 2 14 (10 
50 1 WwW 10 ! 401 
60 ie } 37 0 | 6 0 10 


For One Year. 





One-third of “‘ whole term” premiums may remain unpaid at five 
cent compound interest, as a debt upon the policy for life, or 
may be paid off at any time without notice. 

In Assurances for advances of money, as security for debts, or as 4 
provision’ for a family when the least present outlay is desirable, the 
varied and comprehensive tables of the Argns Office will be found to 
be icular!} vourable to the Assured. 

Directors, with the Medical Officers, attend daily, at a 
quarter before two o'clock. 
EDWARD BATES, Res. Director. 





A liberal commission to Solicitors and Agents. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








To the Medical Officers « of the Royal Navy. 


NAVAL MEDICAL SUPPLEMENTAL FUND. 


M! E ETING of the MEMBERS of the 

AVAL MEDICAL MO yp adteed FUND will be 

holden at Nhe FR FREEMASON VERN, Great Queen Street, 

Londdn, on THURSDAY, the Set, on to receive the Report 

of the Committee appointed at the General Meeting of the 5th 

April, 1843; and to take into that have 
arisen since that General Meeting. 


The Chair will be taken at One o’Clock precisely. 


W. CRANDELL, Secretary. 
Admiralty Office, Somerset Houso, 
1st November, 1844. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION— 
Messrs. REEVE, Brothers, beg respectfully to introduce 
themselves s the Council and Members of the British Association 
as LITHOGRAPHERS, LETTER-PRESS PRINTERS, and PUB- 
LISHERS of ‘SCIENTIFIC WORKS. Having both the Letter- 
press and Ill in ion on their own pre- 
mises, with Artists, Colourers, Printers, Compositors, and Readers 
under constant superintendence, they possess facilities for the 
° |) works, with economy, 











and very fate trouble to the author, 
8 King William Street, Strand rey Charing Cross). 


LITERATURE AND ART. 





OYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.— 
The FIRST ORDINARY MEETING of this SOCIETY 

for the Session 1844-45, will be held at 8 WATERLOO P. 
PALL MALL, on MONDAY, Uth instant, at Half-past Eight 


o’Clock P.M, 
J. R, JACKSON, Secretary. 


HE PASSIONS.—DR. MILLINGEN, 
Late Resident Physician to the Hanwell fumatic 
= oe -» will commence a COURSE of LECTUR! 

OGY of the PASSIONS, at the WESTERN ire: RARY yA 
SCLENTIFIC INSTITUTION, 47 mt ete! SQUARE, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 6th November, at Eight o'clock. 

Tickets at %s. 6d., and transferable tickets for the 
Twelve Aromat One Guinea, to be had 
Ebers’s Library, Bond Street; and ‘Churohill’s Medical Library, 
Princes Street, Soho Square, 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


TO BE READY WITH THE ANNUALS. 


—_— 
Early in November, a New Edition, demy 8vo, 


ORD BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD, 


With Sixty Illustrations, in one beautiful oe price one 
Guinea, handsomely bound—Large Paper, Two Guine: 


*,* Country Booksellers can be supplied with a Specimen, on 
Y eplieation thal Laden age. 





John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





New Work by the Author of “ Cavendish.” 
Immediately, in 3 vols. post Svo, 
HE LAWYERS in LOVE; 
or, Passages from the Life of a Chancery Larrister. 
Hy the Author of “* Cavendish,” “* The Post Admiral,” ** Will 
Watch,”’ ke. &e. & 
James Cochrane, Publisher, 128 Chancery Lane. 


*,* Orders received by all Booksellers, and at every Circulating 
ibrary in the United Kingdom. 





8 New Burlington Street, Nov. 2, 1844. 


M® BENTLEY is preparing for immediate 
publication the following NEW WORKS :— 


Completion of M. Thiers’ Great Historical Work. 


1.—The HISTORY of the CONSULATE and 
the EMPIRE. Being the Completion of ** The HISTORY 
of the FRENCH REVOLUTION.” By M. A. THIERS. 
Translated from the French, with Notes and Illustrations 
from the most authentic sources, by the Editor of ‘* Thiers 
History of the French Revolution.” Demy 8vo. with Por- 
traits, &c, 


2.—HAMPTON COURT. An Historical Ro- 


mance. 3 vols, post 8vo. 
Concluding Volumes of the 


3—DIARIES and CORRESPONDENCE 
of JAMES HARRIs, FIRST EARL of MALMESBURY. 
Containing Memoirs of his Time from 1767 to 1809; and an 
Account of his Mission# to the Courts of Madrid, Frederick 
the Great, Catherine the Second, and the Hague; and his 
Special Embassies to Berlin, Brunswick, and the French 
Republic. Edited by his Granpson, the Tu1mp Earv. 
2 vols, Svo, with Portraits. 


4.—The CHEVALIER. A Romance of the 
Rebellion of 1745. By Mrs. THOMSON, Author of ** Wi- 
a Widowers,” ** The White Mask,” &c. 3 vols. 

post e 
5.—MEMOIRS of the REIGN of GEORGE 
the THIRD. By HORAC® WALPOLE, Earl of Orford. 


Edited, with Notes, by Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart 
3 vols. 8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c, 


Richard Bentley, New Bees nicer eet Publisher in Ordinary 


Course of 
at the Institution; at 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 8vo, price 1s. 6d. 


HE POOR in SCOTLAND: 
Comptes from the Evidence taken before the Scotch Poor. 
Law Ci n. 


By PH. PUSEY, Esq., M.P. 
Extracted from the “Christian Remembrancer,” October, 1844. 


London: James Burns, 17 Portman Street, Portman Square. 





KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 


IALOGUES on INSTINCT. 
By Lord BROUGHAM. 
London: Charles om and Co,, 22 Latese Street. 


PICKERING’ S ILLUMINATED ROYAL 
KALENDAR and ALMANACK for 1845, printed in Gold 
and Colours, adapted for the Library or Hall, on @ Sheet, price 5s. 


177 Piccadilly. 


In post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
ESTIGES of the NATURAL HISTORY 
of CREATION. 
London: Johu Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





In 24mo, price 2s. 6d., Vol. 1. of 


AMB’S SPECIMENS of ENGLISH 
DRAMATIC POETS. 


Also, in 3 vols. 24mo, price 2s. 6d, each, 


Dr. PERCY’S OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. 


Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


13 Great Marlborough Street, Nov, 4 
COLBURN’S ypy 


PUBLICATIONS, 


M® 


I. 

VOL. I. of the NELSON | DESPATCHRS 
and LETTERS, (Now ready.) To leted in 3 vol 
= 15s. each bound, the second of which will be 1 be ready in Janay 

Il. 

The CRESCENT and the CROSs: wh 
Romance and Realities of Eastern Travel. By Exror B. G, 
BURTON, Esq. % vols. small 8vo, with rel is Illustrations, bh 
ready.) ul. 

ADVENTURES of an OFFICER in th 
SERVICE of RUNJERT SINGH, Edited by Capt. Law 
Bengal Artillery. % vols. smal! 8vo, 21s. bound: 

Iv. 

YOUNG LOVE. A Novel. By Mrs. Tro. 

Vv. 


Lops, 3 vols, (Now ready.) 


HILLINGDON HALL; or, the Cockney 
Squire. ATale of Country Life. By "she Author of Handi, 
Cross,” &c. 3vols. (lmmediately.) 


Henry Colburn, cineca ew 15 Great oe Street. 


In 3 vols. prey with Portraits, “a numerous Mustations of Univer. 
sity Customs and Ceremonies, price 1/. 10s. 


THe ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES, from 
the German of Proygsson Huser, now of Berlin, 
Edited by Professor NEWMAN, 
Late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


RRNCE, 
(In a few days.) 





“ The work has the coneray of presenting both the old Univer. 
sities of Oxford and brid, dee in a single view, and illustrating 
them alike by their poem oe id their contrasts. It contains ample 
details g 





HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL 


for Nevemper 1, 
Edited by JACOB BELL. 


CONTENTS: 

Articles on the Pharmaceutical Society — Solubility of Lead in 
Water—Moth of the appeals Robertsii —Decomposition of the Chlo- 
rides of Iron—Scien irches of the late Dr. a 
of par ea! 7 2 of Bel / x—Rhubarb Root—Arnicg Mon 

Poisons — Anal 0 0 A ope oF haa aentaaam ‘of Starch. 
Sugar for Honeys vision et Price 1 


Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square; 
Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin and Co., Dublin. 





CHEAP LITERATURE FOR ALL CLASSES, 


Now publishing Monthly, post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. each, 


URRAY’S HOME and COLONIAL 
TARBARY. consisting of New Works and New Editions of 
popular Publica 
Now ready, 


BARROW’S LIFE of SIR FRANCIS 
DRAKE. 


Works already published. 
BORROW’S BIBLE in SPAIN. 
Br. HEBER’S INDIAN JOURNALS. 
IRBY and MANGLES’ TRAVELS in the 


AST. 


DRINK WATER'S SIEGE ofGIBRALTAR, 
HAY’S MOROCCO and the MOORS. 
LETTERS fromthe SHORE Softhe BALTIC. 
THE AMBER WITCH. 

SOUTHEY’S LIVES of CROMWELL and 


NEW “SOUTH WALES. Described by a 


Lady. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Chronothermal Medicine—Vital Periodicity. 


R. DIC KSON’S LECTURES on the 
FALLACIES of the FACULTY and the CHRONOTHER- 
MAL SYSTEM. Price 


Lostare I 1 _Przors oft oy Schools —Vital Periodicity the 
basis of the Chrunothermal Doctrine ot Disease. 


Lecture hy Ague, Asthma, Epilepsy, Palsy, ie 
sion, Spasm, Apoplexy, Varicose Veins, Spitting of Blood. 

Lecture III. Heart Disease, Consenaioes, Glandular 
Disease, White-Swelling ; Diseases of Joints, Spine, &c. 


Lecture IV. Inflammation, Blood-letting, Starvation. 

Lecture V. Gout, Rheumatism, Skin Diseases, Dropsy, 

Lecture VI. Indigestion, Hypochondria, Insanity. 

Lecture ot. Diseases of Women, Cancer, Miscar- 
a 


riage, 

Lecture VIII. Animal Magnetism, the Passions, Ho- 
meeopathy, Hydropathy. 

Lecture IX. Medicinal Action Electrical. 

Lecture X. The Chronothermal Remedies. 


Simpkin and Marshall, 5 Stationers’ Court ; J, Ollivier, 59 Pall Mall, 





ient University Constitutions, and its later 
changes, as well as the relation of the Soe with the Church, 
the Crown, and finally with the Parliament."—F. W. Newman, 


William Pickering, Publisher, 177 Piccadilly. 





Hulsean Lectures for 1843. 
In 8vo, price 6s. 


N EXAMINATION of CERTAIN 


PASSAGES in OUR LORD’S CONVERSATION with 
NICODEMUS, 
By the Rev, J. H. MARSDEN, B.D. 
William Pickering, Publisher, 177 Piccadilly. 





In 1 vol, cloth, price 8s. q 
HE STAR of ATEGHEI; 
and other POEMS, 
By FRANCES BROWN. 


Edward os Dover Street ; Caneings Dublin; 
and C, Black, Edinburgh. 





Second Edition now ready, of the HISTORY of the 
ATERLOO CAMPAIGY, 


By Captain W. SIBORNE, 


In 2 vols. 8vo, with 11 — yey 11 large folio Maps and Plans, 
2s. 
“ We hail this work as a standard History of the Battle of Wa- 
terloo, and a worthy sequel to the Peninsular Campaigns of Napier.” 
—Naval and Military Gazette. 


T. and W. Boone, Publishers, 29 New Bond Street ; Oliver and Boyd, 
and Fraser and Co., Edinburgh; J. Cumming, Dublin. 





Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, price 24s. 


PAIN and the SPANIARDS in 1843; 
with Accounts of Districts very seldom visited, Natural His 
+ Mines, eee. Fine Arts, the Church, Pronun 
‘all of the Regency 
By Captain 8. E. 'WIDDRINGTON, RN. 
Author of “ Sketches of Spain in 1829, 50, 51, and 52.” 
« This is a solid well- informed book, written by a man of great ex 
rience, of unusual and th wghly acquainted with 
pain.”—Ezaminer. 
T. and W. Boone, Publishers, 29 New Bond Street; Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh; J. Cumming, Dublin. 


tory, Geol 
ciamentos, 








In 3 vols. frp. 8vo, price 15s., a New Edition of 
T H E Povein.we N DB 
By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Also, by the same Author, 


Poetical and Dramatic Works. 
8vo, 15s. 


The Poems. In 1 vol. fep. 8vo, 6s. 
Aids to Reflection. 2 vols. fep. 8vo, 10s. 


On the Constitution of Church and State, 
and Lay Sermons. Fep. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Literary Remains. In4 vols. demy 8vo, 2/. 5s. 
F Confessions ofan Inquiring Spirit. Fcp. 8vo, 


3 vols. fep. 


Memoirs of S. T. Coleridge. By James 
GuLMAN, Esq. Vol. I. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. _ 








“NEW WORKS to be published in 
NOVEMBER. 


j, On Landed Property and the 


Economy of Estates: comprehending the Relation 
of Landlord and Tenant, and the Principles and 
Forms of Leases; Farm-Buildings, Encl $ 
Drains, Embankments, and other Rural Works; 
Minerals; and Woods. By Davip Low, Esq. 
F.R.S.E., Author of “ Elements of Practical Agri- 
culture,” &c. 8vo, with very numerous Wood- 
Engravings, 21s. 


9, The Life, Progresses, and Re- 


bellion of James, Duke of Monmouth, &c. 
tohis Capture and Execution. With copious Biogra- 
phical Notices. By Gzorcz RoseRrts, Author of 
‘The History of Lyme Regis,” &c. 2 vols. post 
gvo, with Portrait, Maps, Woodcuts, &c. 


3, Ranke’s History of the Refor- 





Mr. Charles Heath's Annuals for 1845. 


I. 
The KEEPSAKE for 1845. 


Edited by the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 
With a series of splendid Engravings on Steel, executed 
under the superintendence of Mr, CiARLES HEATH. 
Super-royal 8vo, 21s. bound in crimson silk; India 
proofs, on large paper, 2/. 12s. 6d. morocco. 

[On Friday next. 
List of Illustrations. 


Vignette Title . P Painted by C. Ratclyffe. 
Viscountess Jocelyn (Frontispiece) . C. R. Leslie, R.A. 
The Island Bride ° . are ay Corbould. 


SAM SLICK’S NEW WORK. 
The Last Series of 


THE ATTACHE; 

Ox, SAM SLICK IN ENGLAND. 
Completing the Sayings and Doings of Mr. Slick. 
By the Author of “ Tux CLrocxmaxszr.” 

Is now ready at all the Libraries. 

2 vols. post 8vo. 

« The Cl 's last were so truly diverting, that 
the present ones will be anxiously looked for. They will be read, we 
may at once add, without disappoi he i le Sam 
treats us to a reading of the civility of our high civilisation, well 
worth pondering, and in any case very droll, A new commentary 
on the much-talked-of self-assertion of the Americans is a Slick 
pearl of the first water.”"—Atheneum. 








ALSO, NOW READY. 


THE HISTORY OF SWEDEN. 





The Fair Client . ° . F. P. Step 

Lord Byron’s Room . . Lake Price. 

The Love-Letter ° . . J. W. Wright. 

Mrs. Alfred Montgomery . . F. Grant, A.R.A, 
Gondol . . Cottrau. 





mation. Translated by Saran Austin, Translat 
of Ranke’s ‘‘ History of the Popes.” Vols. 1 and 
2, Svo. 


4,Parochialia; or, Church, 
School, and Parish. By the Rev. Joun Sanprorp, 
M.A., Vicar of Dunchurch, Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Worcester, Hon. Canon of Worcester, 
and Rural Dean. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts. 


_— ° 

5. The Collegian’s Guide; or, 
Faithful Pictures of College Life. Designed for the 
Instruction and Amusement. of both Freshmen 
and their Friends. By an M.A. of five years’ ex- 
perience of general society at Oxford, and seven 
years’ reflection at home. Post 8vo. 


6. Tales of the North American 


Indians, and Adventures of the Early Settlers in 
America. By BARBARA Hawes. Fep. 8vo. 


7.An Apology for the Nerves ; 
or, their Importance and Influence in Health and 
Disease. By Sir Georcr LErEvRE, M.D., Fellow 
of the Royal College of py Seon &c. &c. &e.; 
Author of “ The Life of a Travelling Physician,” 
&c. Post 8vo. 


8. A New View of Insanity: the 
Duality of the Mind proved by the Structure, 
Functions, and Diseases of the Brain, and by the 
Phenomena of Insanity; and shewn tobe essential 
to Moral Responsibility: with Remarks on colla- 
teral Subjects. By A. L. Wigan, M.D. 8vo. 


9,The French in Rheinstadt : 


a Romance of the Day ; a Friendly Voice from the 
Avon’s Banks to the Nations of Germany; and 
other Poems. By James NisBet. Post 8vo. 


10. Recent Improvements in Arts, 
Manufactures, and Mines; being a Supplement to 
his “‘ Dictionary.” By ANDREW Urs, M.D. F.R.S. 
M.G.S. M.A.S. Lond.; M. Acad. N.S. Philad.; 8. 
Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov.; Mulii, &c. 8vo, 14s. 

, [Now ready. 
11. Lectures on Painting and Design, 
delivered at the London Institution; the Royal 
Institution, Albemarle Street ; to the University of 
Oxford, &c. By B. R. Haypon, Historical Painter. 
With Designs drawn on the Wood by the Author, 

and engraved by Edward Evans. 8vo, 12s. 
[Now ready. 


12. Uncle Peter’s Fairy Tales. The 


First Story, containing the History and Adventures 
of Little Mary, Queen of the Great Island of Braka- 
rakakaka. By Uncie Perens, F.R.L. M.M. T.T. 
F.A.S. @.Q. X.Y.Z., &c. Fep. 8vo, 5s. Gd. 

[Now ready. 


13. Tractarianism not of God: Ser- 
mons. Bythe Rev. Cuarues B. Tayver, M.A., 
Rector of St. Peter’s, and Evening Lecturer of St. 
Mary’s, Chester; Author of ‘‘ Records of a Good 
Man's Life,” &c. Fep. 8vo, 6s. [Now ready. 


14. The Natural Boundaries of Em- 


pires; with a new View of Colonisation. By Joun 
¥ixcu, Esq., Corresponding Member of the Lite- 
rary and Historical Society of Quebec, and of the 
Natural History Societies of Montreal, New York, 
New Brunswick, Delaware, &c. Fep. 8vo, 6s. 
[Now ready. 


London; LoncMan, Brows, Green, and Lonemans. 


The ° ° 

The Glen of the Grave . H. Warren. 

The Rendezvous . Louis David. 
The Last Farewell . . Cottrau. 

The False Grave e . Edward Corbould. 
The Heiress . . . J, Hayter. 


il. 
THE 


BOOK of BEAUTY for 1845. 
Edited by the COUNTESS of BLESSINGTON. 


Comprising a series of highly-finished Portraits of Wo- 
men of England the most distinguished for their rank 
and beauty, engraved under the superintendence of Mr. 
CuarLes HeatH. Super-royal 8vo, 21s. bound in 
purple siik; India proofs on large paper, 2/. 12s. 6d. mo- 
rocco, [On Friday neat. 


List of Illustrations. 


Vignette Title . Painted by D. Cox. 


Marchioness of Douro (Frontispiece). J. R. Swinton. 
Countess of Craven . ° ° ° 

Countess of Chesterfield 
B Le D 


R. Thorburn. 
. R. Buckner. 
. SirWm.Ross,R.A. 
. R. Thorburn. 
. SirG.Hayter,R.A. 
. John Hayter. 
. A. E. Chalon,R.A. 
. W. Fisher. 
. SirWm.Ross,R.A. 
. W. Drummond. 
. W. Wood. 





Lady Georgiana Codrington 
Mrs. Hughes . ° ° 
Miss Dymoke . ° ° 
Mrs. Talbot Clifton . ° ° 
Honourable Mrs. Henry Baillie 
Mrs. Conyngham st ° ° 
Miss Sanders . ° ° 
Mrs. Knatchbull 


THE 


PICTURESQUE ANNUAL 
for 1845. 
CATTERMOLE’S HISTORICAL ANNUAL; 
Being the Second and Concluding Volume of the 


HISTORYof theGREAT CIVIL WAR of CHARLES I, 
and the PARLIAMENT. 


By the Rev. RICHARD CATTERMOLE, B.D. 


With Thirteen highly-finished Engravings, from Designs 
by G. CATTERMOLE, Esq.; and Portraits of Charles I. 
and Oliver Cromwell, after Vandyke; engraved under 
the superintendence of Mr, CHaRtEs HEatu. Super- 
royal 8vo, 1/. 1s. bound; India proofs on large paper, 
21, 128, 6d. morocco, (On Friday next. 


List of Plates. 


Charles I. (Frontispiece). 

Plundering a Royalist’s Mansion (Vignette). 
Oliver Cromwell. 

Montrose’s Retreat to the Highlands. 
Destruction of Royalists’ Property. 

Battle of Naseby. 

Queen Henrietta interceding for the King. 
The King on his Journey to the Scots. 
Seizure of the King at Holdenby. 
Excluding obnoxious Members from the House. 
Cromwell conferring with the Lawyers. 
Conference at the Isle of Wight. 

Charles’s prevented Escape from Carisbrook. 
The Retreat of the Scots from Preston. 
Cromwell viewing the body of the King. 


*,* ASecond Edition of the First Volume is now ready, 
uniform with the above, 1/. 1s. 





London: Loneman, Brown, Gragg, and Lonemans. 





T lated from the Swedish of Anpzas Fryxxu.. 
Edited by MARY HOWITT. 
2 vols, post 8vo. 


THE DARK FALCON. 
A Tale of the Attruck. 
By J. B. FRASER, Esq., Author of ** The Kuzzilbash,’’ “ Allee 
Neemroo,” &c. 
4 vols. post 8vo. 


“ The completest fulfilment that can be conceived of an historical 
romance.”—Spectator. 


LORD MALMESBURY’S DIARIES and 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by his Granvson, the Turry Earu. 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, &c. 
“ Lord Malmesbury’s diaries will rank among the most various, 


interesting, and instructive family papers that have been published,” 
Spectator. 


LUCY HARDINGE. 
A Second Series of “ Afloat and Ashore; or, the Adventures of 
Miles Wallingford.” 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of ** The Pilot,” * The Deerslayer,” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 

“ Possesses all Cooper’s peculiar qualities—his dramatic: er and 
life of dialogue, his accurate partralture of character, pore fyscivte 4 ail, 
his singular force and vividness of description, in which he confess- 
edly shines without an equal.”—Sun. 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary 
to her Majesty. 





With Two TIilustrations by Leech. 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN, OF 


BEstLEr’s MISCELLANY 


contains — 


THE FORTUNES OF THE SCATTERGOOD 
FAMILY. 


By ALBERT SMITH. 
With an Illustration by Leech. 
Chapter XXXV.—Mr. Rosset retails his experience to Mr. Fogg and 


Vincent. 

Chapter XXXVI.—Vincent encounters an ugly custo 

ee wren friend thereby. eae 
apter XXX VII.—Clara is exposed to fresh indignities. 

Chapter XXXVIII.—The Constables’ bal costume and its consequences, 


bi 2 eee = = Terrain, with | = Scenes and Eton Men, by 
justration by le the Author of « . 
Charlecote Hall, Warwickshire, well.” ee tee 
: by William Jones. | The Private Secretary, by Albany 
Caninology. Poyntz. ’ 
= Practical Joke, by H. R. Ad- | Horace to Lyde. 
ison. | Vesper Though villi 

The Secret Cabinet: or, Don’t } oan. etree 

Disbelieve in Dreams. ost. Mortem 
Anecdotes of the Peninsular War, Like Master Like Man. 

from = ye Rifle- | Sing and be Merry. 

man Harris, by H. Curling. The Ga a 
The of London’ Life, | ca” vuneeiaanien 

by J. Fisher urray, Author of | Walton and Cotton. 

“The World of London.” | The Mariner's Rest. 
Chapter XX VII. Savings’ Banks | The Incendiary 
—Living in Londen — Ragged 
Livings, 


Examination ; or, 


3;_a Reci for 
Rick-burning—The Gaol Chap. 
lain; or, a Dark Page from Litfe’s 
Volume, 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





n 8vo, price 6s. 


I P 
N ANALYSIS of KANT’S CRITIC of 
PURE REASON. 

By the Translator of that Work. 


William Pickering, Publisher, 177 Piccadilly, 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No, CCCXLIX, for November. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS : 

I, The O’Connell Case.—II. My College Friends. No. I. 
Browa.—1I1. The Tombless Man. By Delta.—IV. Preach on 
cialists.—V. Marston; or, the Memoirs of a Statesman. Part 14, 
—VI. Sonnet to Clarkson.—VII. Letter from the Right Hon. 
Charles Hope.—VIII. Poems by Elizabeth B. Barrett.—IX, Up 
rm ps J Soepey serge ¥ : i s.—X. tminster Hall 
and the Works of Art.—XI. Lines on the Landing of hi: j 
King Louis Philippe.—XII. Lamartine. 4 — 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


SS 
NEW BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN W. PARKER, LONDON. 





Two Volumes Octavo, with numerous Illustgations, 27. 2s. 
A CYCLE of CELESTIAL OBJECTS, 
for the Use of Naval, Military, and Private Astronomers. 


By Capt. W. H. SMYTH, R.N., K.S.F. D.C.L. F.R.S. F.Ast i &c. 
¢ of the Board of Visitors of the Royal Observat 


I. PROLEGOMENA. 
Il, THE BEDFORD CATALOGUE. 


Post Octavo, with Map, 7s. 6d. 


TRAVELS in the TRACK of the TEN 
THOUSAND GREEKS; being 





Account of the Expedition of oll and of ey Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand 8, as related by Xenophon. 


By W. F. AINSWORTH, F.G.S, F.R.G “ o Bengeen to the 
late Euphrates Expeditio 


By the same Author, Two Veto, with numerous Illustrations, 


TRAVELS and RESEARCHES in ASIA 
MINOR, MESOPOTAMIA, CHALDEA, and ARMEN 


Post Sro, with Illustrations, 12s. 


GALLUS; or, ROMAN SCENES of the 
AGE of AUGUSTUS. With Notes and Excuraus, illustrative of 
the Manners and Castoms of the Romans. 


By Professor W. oe BECKER. Translated de pane nees B.A. 
of St. John’s College, Cambrid 


Post Octavo, 9s. 


COLLEGE LECTURES on ECCLESI- 
ASTICAL HISTORY; with Seta of Cambridge, Dublin, 
and Durham University Examination Papers. 


By the Rev. W. BATES, M.A., Fellow of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge. 





Price 2s. 6d, 


The PSALM - TUNE BOOK, Eaining 
‘hty-Two Tunes from the Psalter: Hi: 


vices, 
Edited by JOHN HULLAH. 





PARKER’S 
COLLECTIONS IN POPULAR LITERATURE. 
The MERCHANT and the FRIAR; or, 


Truths and Fictions of = Middle Ages. By Sir Francis Pau- 
enave. New Edition, 


HISTORY of the dng ens REVOLU- 
F aa A bey and C Macixan 


The LORD and the VASSAL: a Familiar 
Exposition of the Feudal System in the Middle Ages. 2s. 


NAPOLEON’S INVASION of RUSSIA. 


By Evoxnx Lasavume, Captain of Engineers during the Expedi- 
tion. 2s. 6d. 





BIOGRAPHIES, each with an Historical Introduction and Sequel. 
SIR JOSEPH BANKS and the ROYAL 
SOCIFTY. 2. 


CUVIER and the RISE and PROGRESS 
of ZOOLOGY. 2. 


SMEATON and LIGHT-HOUSES. 2s. 


LINNAEUS and JUSSIEU; or, the Rise 
and Progress of Systematic Botany. 22. 


CHRONICLES of the SEASONS; or, the 
Progress of the Year. In Four Books. 3s. 6d. 


The WRITING-DESK pny its ‘Titans ; 
a Familiar Ilusteation of important Facts in Natural Philosophy. 
By T. Gasrrrrus. 


The USEFUL ARTS employed in the Con- 


fae of Dwelling-Houses. With nomerous Illustrations, 


The USEFUL ARTS employed in the Pro- 


duction of Food and of Clothing. With numerous Illustrations, 
2s. 6d. each. 


VAN-TI, the CHINESE MAGISTRATE ; 


and other Tales of other Countries. With Illustrations, 2s. 


NORAH TOOLE;; and other Tales illus- 
trative of National and Domestic Manners. With Illustrations, 2s. 


The LIFE and ADVENTURES of PETER 
WILKINS, a Cornish Man. New and carefully revised Edition. 3s. 


The Delectable HISTORY of REYNARD 


the FOX, and of his Son Reynardine. A revised Version of an old 
mance, 2. 








MR. ARNOLD’S NEW ENCLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 
In the Press, in Octavo, 


A very Copious ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 


Founded on the admirable Deutsch-Latenisches Handwirterbuch of Dr. CARL Ernst Ting 
with Additions from other Dictionaries and Philological Works. 
By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 
Rector or Lynpox, AND LATE FELLOW oF TRINITY CoLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


This Work has been for some time in the press, and may be expected to appear during the next season, 
Some notion of the copiousness of Dr. Gzoroxs’ work may be formed from its extend: it is printed in double 
columns in two very thick volumes, cach containing above 900 pages. 


RIVINGTONS, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, anv WATERLOO PLACE. 



































Of whom may be had, by the same Author (lately published), 


Longer Exercises: 
Being Parr I. of a Companion to the “ Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition.” 8yo, 4s, 


A Practical Introduction to Latin Prose Composition. 
SrxtH Epiriow, 6s, 6d. 
This Work is founded on the principles of imitation and frequent repetition. It is at once a Syntax, a Voca- 


bulary, and an Exercise-Book; and considerable attention has been paid to the sudject of Synonymes. It is used 
at all, or nearly all, the public Schools. 


A Second Part of the above Work, containing the Doctrine of the 
Latin Particles. 


With VOCABULARY and an ANTIBARBARUS. 8vo, 8. 








Notice to Schools, &zc. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS, REVISED, OF 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES OF ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


' Eacn comerite in ONE VOLUME, are in the Press, and will be ready EARLY in 
DECEMBER. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





Messrs. MADDEN and CO. will publish during the Month— 
The First Volume of Professor H. H. Wilson’s Continuation of 
MILL?S INDIA. 


Volumes I. to VI. may be had through any Bookseller, price 14s. per volume (forming MILL’S INDIA). 


In 1 vol. 8vo, with Portrait of the reigning Amir, and an Original Map of the Country, 
BOKHARA: ITS AMIR AND ITS PEOPLE. 
From the Russian of KHANIKoFF. 

By the Baron CLEMENT AUGUSTUS DE BODE, &c. &c. 


In 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, 


A JOURNEY FROM NAPLES TO JERUSALEM, 


By the Way of ATHENS, EGYPT, and the PENINSULA of SINAI; including a Trip to the VALLEY of 
FAYOUM ; together with a Translation of M. Linant DE BELLEFoND’s “ Memoire sur le Lac Maris.” 


By DAWSON BORRER, Esq. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Maps and numerous IIlustrations, 
TRAVELS IN LURISTAN AND ARABISTAN: 
Being a TOUR through SOUTH-WESTERN PERSIA, in the Years 1840 and 1841.” 


By the Baron CLEMENT AUGUSTUS DE BODE, &c. 
Followed by an ESSAY on the MARCHES of ALEXANDER the GREAT and AMIR TIMUR. 


J. MADDEN axp CO., 8 LEADENHALL STREET. 





The ACTONIAN PRIZE BOGAY of WO Guineas awarded by the Com- | Printed by Charles Robson, of Mada Cottage, Cowley Road, North 
mittee of the Royal I jon of Great B Brizton, George Levey, of  Nownlier 1 Clarendon Terrace ace, Camberwell 

Foor Road, both in thet County of Surrey, and Francis Burdett Frank- 
n, of Paradise non 5 Stoke Newington, Oy the County of Middleser, 
Brintrs at their Printi ne Office, G New Street, Fetter Lane, in 
he City af London and published by by William Armiger Scripps, of 
pee 5 South Molton St) eet, in =P Parish Lom Saint George, Han- 
over Square, in the County of Mii » Publisher, at the Literary 
Gazette Office, Number 7 Wellington St Street, Strand, “in the precinct 
jn be woy in the iy in the suid County of Middlesex, on Sa- 


In post 8vo, cloth, Ge. 


C HEMISTRY : as exemplifying the Wisdom 
7 and Beneficence of God. 
By GEORGE FOWNES, Ph. D. 


aceutical Soc: 





| 

1 

| 

| 

Lecturer on Chemistry at the piiatoses = Hespleal, andtothe | 
Pharm: ety. | 3 


London : John Chuschill, ain Street, Soho. 


‘Nevensbe? 814. 
oy Sor New  york-w iley and Putnam, 161 Broadway. 
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